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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N 1924, the prospect of a Labour Government, so 
B accidediy in a minority that it did not even represent 

the largest party in the House of Commons, was 
sufficiently terrifying to cause a “** flight from the 
pound ”’ of considerable dimensions and to send sterling 
down by some 10 per cent. on the exchanges. Last 
Friday, when it looked for a moment to those who were 
not close students of the constituencies as though 
Labour might win an absolute majority, the stock 
markets showed signs of alarm which might have 
developed into a formidable movement if this con- 
tingency had been realized. By Monday, however, the 
Stock Exchange had become positively cheerful and 
buoyant, despite the news that the Conservative 
Government had decided to resign immediately. So 
completely has experience robbed the idea of a Labour 
Government, as distinct from that of a Labour 
majority, of its terrors. It is possible that a second 
experience of a Labour Government may have the 
result that at some future election the Stock Exchange 
will receive the news of a Labour majority with com- 
parative equanimity. 

7 - * 

It is fairly clear at all events, in the light of last 
week’s results, that an absolute majority for Labour 
at some future election must be reckoned with as a 
serious possibility. And in view of that possibility, it 
is surely highly desirable that we should have as much 
previous experience as possible of Labour Governments 
under conditions which can give rise to no real alarm. 
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For an inexperienced Labour majority would be really 
dangerous—not only on account of the things which it 
might do, but on account of the panic which it would 
arouse. It is just conceivable, for example, that an 
absolute Labour majority last week, leading imme- 
diately to serious trouble in the coal-mines, might have 
caused such a headlong exodus of funds from London 
as to have breken the Gold Standard and precipitated 
an exchange collapse which it would have been very 
difficult to stop. The more familiar Labour Govern- 
ments become, the more remote should become the 
danger of such catastrophes. 


* * * 


For reasons, however, which we develop in a lead- 
ing article, we cannot safely assume that the course of 
the second Labour Government will be comparatively 
plain sailing for even as long a period as was that of 
the first. Questions connected with the coal-mines 
may quite possibly provoke an early Parliamentary 
crisis, and may raise the issue as to whether the leader 
of a minority Government is properly entitled to dis- 
solve Parliament whenever he desires to do so. In view 
of these possibilities and the manifest undesirability 
of another early General Election, we think it would 
be well to borrow a leaf from Mr. Ramsay Muir’s recent 
political fantasia. In ‘** Robinson the Great,’’ in a 
Parliamentary situation by no means unlike that which 
we now have, an amendment to the Address was moved 
and carried, consisting of two parts :— 7" 


‘* The first humbly representing to His Majesty that 
in the present condition of balanced parties in this House 
the Government, however constituted, ought on all 
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matters not of vital importance to submit to the judg- 
ment of the House; the second humbly representing that 
in the opinion of the House no dissolution should be 
granted until every means of carrying on government 
without a dissolution has been tried.”’ 
In Mr. Muir’s story, the assertion of these principles 
for a beneficent revolution which 
restored to Parliament its rightful position as the effec- 
tive controller of government. We are sure at any 
rate that the assertion of these principles is essential to 
the satisfactory working of the present Parliament. 
* + = 


paved the way 


The widespread abuse of the Liberal Party in Con- 
servative quarters is one of the most curious sequels of 
the election. The complaint 1s that the Liberals have 
helped Labour to win an immense number of Conserva- 
tive seats by putting up candidates who had no chance 
of getting in, and the bitterness with which this com- 
plaint is made suggests that those who make it really 
believe that there is substance and justice in it. Even 
if the hypothesis on which the complaint rests were well 
founded, it would not be open to the Conservatives 
(who have had it in their power to remedy the injustice 
of the present electoral system) to blame the Liberals 
(who have been the chief sufferers from this injustice). 
But what of the hypothesis itself? On what ground is 
it calmly assumed that the great majority of Liberal 
voters would prefer the Conservatives to Labour? The 
Times, on being challenged on the point, can only 
reply dogmatically :— 

‘It remains a fact, borne out by the study of 
results in a number of constituencies over the last few 
years, that the Liberals take votes from the Conserva- 
tives rather than from Labour... .”’ 

This at least supplies the clue to the Conservative 
delusion. They have noted that at the by-elections 
during the last Parliament, the Conservative candidates 
did worse than at the 1924 election; and they have put 
this down to the effects of the Liberal candidatures. 
They have made no allowance for the strong anti-Con- 
The Times would do well to compare 
last week’s results in those constituencies where there 
was no Liberal candidate with those where there was 
one. Let it mark the turnover of votes in the Aston, 
Duddeston, and Ladywood divisions of Birmingham, 
in Bradford Central, in Sheffield Central, in South 
Salford, in the Everton division of Liverpool—all seats 
lost by the Conservatives to Labour without the inter- 
vention of a Liberal candidate. We recommend such 
researches to all Conservatives who are inclined just 
now to lose their tempers. 
* - * 


servative swing. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is unfortunately addicted, 
on occasions when it is important to know exactly what 
he means, to the use of highly ambiguous phrases. For 
instance, there has been much discussion as to the 
meaning to be attached to the sentence, ‘** I wish to make 
it quite clear that I am going to stand no ‘ monkey- 
ing.” *’ What does he mean? The context suggests a 
reference to the circumstances under which his Govern- 
ment was defeated in 1924. The whole statement is 
deplorably vague, but he seems to be once more accus- 
ing the Liberals of turning him out, ** breaking the 
development of my policy,’’ and so on. Now, nothing 
is plainer, as a matter of historical fact, than that the 
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Liberals were not responsible for bringing the Labour 
Government down. Mr. MacDonald was urged to allow 
a Parliamentary inquiry into the Campbell affair. No 
one of unbiased mind can read Mr. Asquith’s speech 
and escape the conclusion that he was offering Mr. Mac- 
Donald a dignified and reasonable way out of the 
difficulty. Mr. MacDonald, of course, treated the sug- 
gestion as if it was an insult, a vote of censure, and 
insisted upon plunging to his fate. It is a grotesque 
perversion of the truth to blame the Liberals for his 
fall. It was a political suicide. 


- * * 


At long last the Committee of Experts in Paris has 
reached agreement on the Reparations problem. This 
is a triumph of persistence, which reflects great credit 
on the negotiators and particularly on Mr. Owen 
Young, the American Chairman, and Sir Josiah Stamp. 
The idea of a definite and final settlement vanished, of 
course, at an early stage of the proceedings; and the 
central feature of the Dawes Plan—the distinction 
between ‘‘ payments’ and “ transfer ”’ is wisely 
retained. But on the one hand the annuities which Ger- 
many is required {o pay are appreciably scaled down, 
and the period for which they are to run is defined for 
the first time. On the other hand, a portion of the 
annuities—some £30 millions annually—is placed out- 
side the scope of transfer protection. The chief interest 
of the agreement does not, however, lie in these 
arrangements, but rather in two other features: (1) the 
express linking up of Reparations with the Allied debts 
to America, and (2) the proposed International Bank 
which is to take over the functions of the Transfer Com- 
mittee. This is an ambitious project which may per- 
haps serve incidentally to advance the Genoa policy 
of the co-operation of Central Banks. The precise 
terms of the agreement have not, of course, as yet been 
published, and may not be published for some time. 
There remains, of course, the possibility that cannot 
be dismissed as negligible that one or other of the 
Governments concerned may not be willing to accept 
them. 

* ~ * 

President Hoover’s speech at Arlington cemetery 
on the American Memorial Day has thrown a certain 
amount of light upon the proposals for naval reduction 
at which the American Government are now working 
and which they will shortly present to the Great 
Powers. ‘* Limitation upwards,’’ says the President, 
** is not now our goal, but the actual reduction of exist- 
ing commitments to lower levels.’? Presumably, there- 
fore, the essence of the American scheme is that cruiser 
fleets shall be reduced rapidly and at once, just as 
battle fleets were reduced by the Washington Confer- 
ence. The combatant strength of these reduced cruiser 
fleets is to be calculated by a new and more embracing 
formula than mere tonnage. Up to the present no 
American has given any hint as to the nature and 
character of this new formula. The President states 
that the new method of calculating naval strength has 
been arrived at by carefully considering all the purely 
technical contentions advanced in conference, and by 
giving proper weight to ** the relative values of varying 
national needs.”’ 
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We trust that there will be no disposition on this 
side of the Atlantic to examine the new American 
formula, when its terms are disclosed, in a meticulously 
exacting spirit. It would pass the wit of man to devise 
a formula for cruiser limitation that would be perfectly 
fair; effective combatant strength in cruisers depends 
so much upon such factors as the geographical con- 
figuration of oceans and the positions of naval bases. 
But then it does not really matter whether the effective 
combatant strength of the American fleet is slightly 
superior or slightly inferior to our own. The new 
formula may be expected to represent a great improve- 
ment from the British standpoint over that of tonnage; 
and the President’s endeavour to find a new formula 
is manifestly sincere and disinterested, since it is an 
open secret that the American naval authorities—and 
the senators and representatives of the Navy Party— 
have been strongly opposed to any compromise upon 
the tonnage principle. We trust, therefore, that with 
this advance from the American side, and with a new 
Government on the British side, the Anglo-American 
naval controversy will soon be on the high road to 


solution. 
* * * 


The position in China continues uncertain and 
baffling; but such facts as are well established seem to 
prove that, for the moment, the Nanking Government 
is irresistible. There has been no fighting between 
Feng and the Government. One of Feng’s best generals 
abandoned him, and the Nanking authorities are con- 
tent that their new ally should repair all the roads and 
railways which Feng has destroyed, and give their 
troops access to Feng’s place of retirement if they wish 
to march against him. It is evident, moreover, that 
not only Feng, but the ** model Tuchun ” of Shansi, 
Yen Hsi-shan, is threatened; for, shortly after Feng 
was denounced as a traitor, Yen proposed that they 
should both ** go on a pilgrimage ”’ together, that is, 
abandon their commands, pack up their treasures, and 
go abroad. The inference is that Nanking has deter- 
mined to depose and expel every provincial leader of 
the tuchun period, even though he has the exceptional 
abilities and good record of Yen. The reasons for the 
policy are obvious; but it is rather surprising that it 
should be executed with such ease and rapidity. 

* * * 

There are, however, persistent rumours that a new 
northern group of armies (or generals) is in process of 
formation. The thing is not, in itself, unlikely; but, 
if such a group were being formed, its leaders would 
surely make some attempt to rally Feng and Yen with 
their troops. Nothing of the kind has occurred thus 
far, for Yen and Feng both contemplate flight. The 
conduct of some of the northern generals has, however, 
brought Nanking into sharp controversy with Moscow. 
The Soviet authorities have protested against the raid- 
ing of their Consulate in Harbin, the arbitrary arrest 
of thirty-nine Soviet citizens, and excesses against 
Soviet official premises in Pekin, Shanghai, and Canton. 
The Soviet Government do not, however, ask for ex- 
planations or apologies; they merely give notice that 
the diplomatic immunities of the Chinese Embassy in 
Moscow are now withdrawn. This means, presumably, 
that some members of the Chinese Embassy will 
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shortly be arrested, and held in custody until the 
thirty-nine Soviet citizens in Harbin have been 
released. 
* * * 

he regular and organized revolt against the 
Mexican Government has been suppressed, but it has 
been followed by an outbreak of Catholic chouannerie 
in the State of Jalisco. The insurgents—who call them- 
selves Cristeros—have been defeated by the Govern- 
ment forces more than once; but, like most Mexicans, 
they are fine guerilleros, and soon after they are dis- 
persed at one point they appear at another, preceded by 
crucifixes and eucharistic insignia. Railways and 
Government establishments are their first objectives, 
but they pay great attention to the farms and property 
of political opponents. They give no quarter, and are 
accused of putting prisoners to torture. Their battle- 
cry is, Viva Cristo Rey. It is possibly because the 
Government are a little alarmed at the state of the 
Jalisco province that they have at last shown a desire 
to come to terms with the leaders of the Church. 
Thanks to the diplomacy of the American Ambassador 
at Mexico City, the Mexican Primate is about to return 
to his native country, with the avowed intention of 
opening negotiations with the civil Government. 

* * * 


Italian peasants on the slopes of Vesuvius are 
again threatened with loss of property by a volcanic 
eruption. After giving ominous signs for many hours 
the crater became active in the early hours of the morn- 
ing of June 4th. Shortly afterwards a lava stream 
began to run down the north-eastern slope, at the rate 
of forty to fifty yards an hour. The vineyards of one 
village—Barre—have already been destroyed, and two 
more villages are threatened. Only property is 
threatened by this kind of eruption; melancholy 
experience has made Italian officials real experts in 
organizing the evacuation of villages and districts. The 
distress and terror caused by these devastations is, 
nevertheless, tragic to a degree. Professor Malladra, 
the seismic expert, is confident that the eruption will 
not last long; and it is much to be hoped that his 
forecast will prove correct. 

* + * 


The conferring of the Order of Merit upon the Poet 
Laureate and Mr. Galsworthy gives some distinction to 
the Honours list. Neither of these fine writers is exactly 
popular, but then the advantage of the O.M. is (to 
adapt a famous saying) that there is no damned popu- 
larity about it. Dr. Bridges, the most learned of our 
poets, has always pursued a serene and a rather lonely 
path, indifferent to applause or blame. He has refused 
to turn Pegasus into a hack at the bidding of those who 
regard the Poet Laureate as an official, pledged to cele- 
brate public occasions by odes to order. Yet there is 
nothing esoteric in his work; the book of ‘* Shorter 
Poems,’’ for instance, is full of beautiful lyrics, per- 
fectly simple and universal in appeal. Mr. Galsworthy, 
who acquired merit of another sort by refusing a 
Knighthood some time ago, now obtains the least 
dubious of ‘** honours.’? His work has been marked 
throughout by a humanity singularly deep and delicate, 
and his supreme literary tact as kept him safely on the 
right side of the border line between pity and senti- 
mentality. His ‘* Forsyte Saga ”’ is a lasting achieve- 
ment giving permanence to an epoch of English social 
life, and it contains one of the most solid and enduring 
of novelists’ characters. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION AND 
THE LIBERAL PARTY 
g gee Labour Party has not won an absolute 


majority but it has come very near to doing so, 
far nearer than we expected or than keen Labour 
partizans thought likely. Thus the general assumption 
that no party would emerge from the election with a 
clear majority has been fulfilled, but in such a way as 
to scatter t. the winds most of the speculations which 
were current before the event as to the Parliamentary 
outcome of such a situation. Would the Liberals turn 
the Conservatives out and put a Labour Government 
in office? Would they prefer to support Mr. Baldwin’s 
discredited administration ? How could they do either 
consistently with their professions or their self- 
preservation? Yet was there any other really feasible 
possibility ? How would the puzzle be resolved? Such 
were the questions which people were asking themselves 
in anticipation of a ** stalemate ”’ result. Yet despite 
the realization of this hypothesis, the questions based 
upon it do not, as Ministers say in Parliament, ** arise ”’ 
a fact which justifies the wisdom of those who stub- 
bornly refuse to answer all hypothetical questions. 
When the distribution of seats in the House of 
Commons was known, it became clear at once that there 
was only one possible sequel. The next Government 
must be a Labour Government; no other development 
would be defensible or workable. Mr. Baldwin has 
acted promptly on this view of the situation; and the 
Labour Party assumes office for the second time with- 
out owing any sort of obligation to the Liberal Party, 
and without the Liberal Party being in any way 
responsible for this result. 
For the Liberal Party the results of the election 
are a severe disappointment. Not that they mean in 
the least, as the Trmes argues, that ‘* the ‘ sensational 
revival of Liberal strength and vitality,’ the ‘ wave of 
enthusiasm for the Liberal cause * unparalleled since 
1906, which Mr. Lloyd George detected on the eve of 
the poll, have proved utterly illusory.’? On the con- 
trary, the aggregate of the votes recorded for Liberal 
candidates, despite the tremendous handicap which 
our present electoral system imposes on a party in the 
* middle *’ position which has once become the smallest 
of the three, is an impressive phenomenon, the 
significance of which the other parties will do well to 
appreciate. The Liberals have polled 5} million votes, 
or over 23 per cent. of the total votes cast. The 
attempt of the Times to belittle these figures on the 
ground that they were ** swollen by numerous driblets 
contributed by a large number of hopeless fights,’’ is 
astonishingly perverse. There was assuredly no undue 
of the Liberal poll in these hopeless fights. 
It was precisely there that many who would prefer to 


* swelling ”’ 


vote Liberal must have cast their votes for other can- 
didates because the Liberal had no chance of getting in. 
In view of the large number of constituencies where 
the Liberal Party started the fight from a position well 
at the bottom of the poll, it is clear, we think, that the 
Liberals must have suffered, in terms of votes, more 
than any other party from the natural unwillingness 
to throw one’s vote away. When we add the fact that, 
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despite their five hundred candidates, the Liberals con- 
tested fewer seats than the other two parties, so that 
there are many other “ driblets ’’ to be added to the 
Liberal poll, it is reasonable to conclude that the polls 
of last week under-estimate the real Liberal strength 
by an appreciable margin, and that the Liberal Party 
represents the first choice of at least one-quarter of the 
electorate. 

There is one further thing to be said about the 
** driblets *’ in the ** hopeless fights.”’ These were far 
from derisory driblets. When the Liberals first 
announced their intention of running five hundred can- 
didates, they were greeted with the scoffing prediction 
that, if they did so, they would forfeit some hundreds 
of deposits. Actually the Liberals put up 510 candi- 
dates, and forfeited only thirty-one deposits, a smaller 
number than the Labour Party forfeited. We regard 
this fact as in some ways more significant than the 
aggregate Liberal poll. Remember that nearly two 
hundred of these constituencies were not contested by 
the Liberals at the last election. Remember that in a 
large number of others, the Liberal candidate had been 
at the bottom of the poll. Reflect that in both classes 
of constituency, all votes cast for Liberals must be 
real convinced stubborn Liberal votes. And then 
remember that a candidate forfeits his deposit unless 
he can poll one-eighth of the votes cast. Surely it is of 
some significance that the stubborn Liberal vote is at 
least as high as this in about 480 constituencies. 

The failure of the Liberal Party to return sixty 
members to the new House of Commons does not, there- 
fore, cast any real doubts on the continued vitality of 
Liberalism. What it shows is that the difficulty of 
translating a largely increased Liberal poll into a com- 
mensurate increase in Parliamentary representation is, 
under the present electoral system, even more formid- 
able than had been foreseen. The possibility that the 
Liberals would be thus ** tripped in the triangle *’ was, 
of course, recognized. In a political fantasia, which he 
published anonymously shortly before the election, 
entitled ** Robinson the Great,’’ Mr. Ramsay Muir 
anticipated a result very similar to that which has 
occurred. The basis of the fantasia was an election in 
which the Liberals, while polling 5} million votes, re- 
turned only thirty-two members, while the other two 
parties divided equally the remaining 583 seats. The 
possibility of such anomalous results could not be ex- 
cluded. None the less, in the last few weeks, most 
Liberals had hoped that the élan of the Liberal cam- 
paign would succeed in carrying them over the difficul- 
ties of the triangle to a substantial representation. The 
frustration of this hope is not only disappointing in 
itself; it is likely to aggravate seriously the practical 
difficulties which will now confront the party. 

There are, however, substantial compensations. 
Though small in quantity, the Liberal representation is 
excellent in quality, consisting of men who should be 
capable of working together as a team and voting in 
the same division-lobby, and including a high propor- 
tion of men of real ability. We may rely upon it that 
the Liberal attitude will be expressed far more 
adequately and effectively in the new House of 
Commons than it was in the last; and this will be an 
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inestimable gain. Moreover, it is really a great advan- 
tage that, while the Liberals will be in a position to 
veto any measures which they consider prejudicial to 
the national interest, the Labour Government will not 
be dependent on them, as it was in 1924, for constant 
and active support. The position of the Liberal Party 
in the new House of Commons will be one of essential 
detachment, and in this position it will be better able 
to advance the causes which it has at heart and to win 
public esteem, than if it were obliged by circumstances 
to assume the invidious réle of King-maker. 

The Liberal Party will naturally take the first 
opportunity that offers of raising the question of elec- 
toral reform. Nothing could demonstrate the case for 
reform more forcibly than the figures of last week’s 
election. It is not merely that the present system 
produces results which are manifestly unfair to the 
Liberal Party. It makes the issue as between the two 
other parties arbitrary and haphazard in the extreme. 
Most Conservatives just now are, it appears, highly 
indignant with the Liberal Party, on the ground that 
Liberal candidatures have been largely responsible for 
their defeat. The Times goes so far as to declare that 
** at least eighty (seats) were presented to the Labour 
Party by Liberal intervention.’’ This, of course, is 
grotesquely absurd. The notion that almost every 
Liberal voter would prefer Toryism to Labour is a 
complete delusion, though it seems impossible to 
extirpate it from the Tory mind. But let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the Times is right. The 
Conservative Government had plenty of warning that 
the Liberals intended to run 500 candidates at the 
General Election. They could at any time during the 
last four years have safeguarded themselves against the 
consequences of which they now complain by the 
simple means of introducing the Alternative Vote. 
They did not do so; and we cannot recall that the 
TIMEs ever urged them to do so. They preferred the 
gamble of the present system; and even to-day the 
Times, in the very article in which it attacks the 
Liberals with marked bitterness for ‘* presenting ”’ 
Labour with eighty Tory seats, writes approvingly of 
** the element of luck inherent—perhaps not undesir- 
ably—in our electoral system.”’ 

This is, surely, a remarkable observation. Desir- 
able, or ** perhaps not undesirable,’’ that the question 
of what party is to be entrusted with the responsibili- 
ties of government should be determined by luck! 
Well, those who take this view, and act upon it, must 
not blame others when the luck turns against them. 
We do not profess to know whether the 500 Liberal 
candidatures helped Labour or the Conservatives on 
balance. That question is not one which it is easy to 
answer confidently. The point is precisely that under 
our present arrangements the issue of our elections is 
largely determined by luck, and we cannot agree with 
the Times in thinking that this is a satisfactory method 
of settling the government of the centre of the British 
Empire. 

But while the case for electoral reform is over- 
whelming, both on simple grounds of justice and from 
the standpoint of providing against the danger of a 
gross distortion of the mind of the electorate, the pros- 
pect of obtaining it is not encouraging. The differ- 
ences of opinion as to what variety of electoral reform 
would be most desirable and expedient will impose an 
obstacle to anything being done. In both the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties (particularly in the latter) 
the desire is strong to end the Liberal Party ; and there 
will be a corresponding reluctance to take any step 
which might help to prolong its existence. Nor must 
Liberals play with the dangerous and delusory notion 
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of enforcing electoral reform by threatening to eject 
from office any Government that will not concede it. 
They have not the Parliamentary power to impose such 
conditions, and the attempt to do so would discredit 
them fatally. 

It is essential to the self-preservation of the Liberal 
Party that its course in this Parliament should be 
determined by larger considerations than those of self- 
preservation. It has a plain public duty which it must 
at all costs discharge. On the one hand, it must 
support the Labour Government in moving forward, as 
we all expect that it will, along the paths of Disarma- 
ment and Arbitration, in tackling unemployment by a 
policy of national development, in all those matters 
where Liberal and Labour policy are in accord. On the 
other hand, it must bar the road to certain plausible 
but dangerous courses to which the Labour Party is 
somewhat deeply committed, and the nature of which 
we indicate in the following article. The more whole- 
hearted and ungrudging the support which Liberals give 
under the former head, the more decided and unhesi- 
tating the opposition which it offers under the latter, 
the better will it be, we believe, for the Liberal Party. 
The opportunities and the dangers arising from a 
Labour Government at this juncture are alike great —- 
far greater than either were in 1924. If the Liberals 
make it their business to see that the opportunities are 
realized and the dangers averted, while refraining—as 
far as is compatible with human nature—from criticism 
of a factious, jealous character, they will render a service 
to the nation of inestimable value. The question of 
whether they will reap any benefit from it must be left 
to take care of itself. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT 


S regards the two chief problems of the day, inter- 
A nmtional peace and unemployment, high hopes will 

be placed in the new Government. It will bring the 
right general attitude to bear upon both problems: and 
in dealing with both it will be assisted by favouring cireum- 
stances. In 1924, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was provided 
with a great opportunity by the facts that, soon after he 
became Foreign Secretary, the Dawes Committee reported 
and M. Poincaré fell from power in France. In 1929, a 
similar stroke of good fortune provides his new Govern- 
ment with a similar opportunity. Mr. Hoover has lately 
become President of the United States, and has made a 
new approach to the problem of cruiser limitation, which 
shows that he is sincerely anxious for accommodation. The 
times are thus propitious for a settlement of the Anglo- 
American controversy which has been so gravely mishandled 
in recent years; and such a settlement would produce the 
most beneficial repercussions on all international affairs. Simi- 
larly, present economic conditions supply an exceptionally 
good opportunity for making a big impression on the unem- 
ployment figures by an active policy of national develop- 
ment; while Labour Ministers are likely to find that in 
carrying out this policy their course will have been made 
materially easier, both within the departments and in the 
City, by the Liberal agitation of recent months. 

It would, however, be a foolish illusion to suppose 
that all the possibilities opened out by a Labour Govern- 
ment are of a hopeful and constructive kind. As 
anyone will realize who takes the trouble to read its election 
manifesto, the Labour Party is committed to various lines 
of policy which are open to the most serious objections, and 
which it will not be easy in practice for a Labour Govern- 
ment to evade. We shall confine ourselves to indicating 
two matters on which it seems likely that trouble lies 
immediately ahead. 

In the first place, the Labour Party has committed 
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itself definitely to raising the level of unemployment pay. 
This was a leading feature of its election manifesto. Great 
emphasis has been laid on it in Labour speeches and Labour 
propaganda generally. Indeed, there was no more 
striking feature in recent official Labour declarations than 
the new prominence given to the old slogan of ** Work or 
Maintenance.”’ 

Now we do not know whether a general raising of 
unemployment benefits will be popular or not. We are 
sure that it represents a thoroughly wrong policy. After 
all, these benefits were increased by the previous Labour 
Government in 1924; and were later stabilized at this level, 
with some modifications in detail, on the recommendation 
(to which Labour representatives were a party) of the 
Blanesburgh Committee. They compare favourably, in- 
deed anomalously so, with Health Insurance benefits. It 
is immeasurably better to spend money on training the 
unemployed and absorbing them in useful work than on 
increasing the dole. The policy of ‘‘ more generous main- 
tenance for the unemployed ”’ is unpleasantly suggestive 
of Poplarism writ large. 

The other matter is more urgently menacing. The 
Labour Party is committed to an immediate shortening of 
the hours of work in the coal-mines. Now it is one thing to 
hold, as we held strongly, that it was a mistake to lengthen 
hours in 1926. It is quite another proposition to shorten 
them again in 1929, when the whole economy of the coal 
industry has been adjusted to the longer hours. The 
enforced restoration of the seven-hour day would lead 
straight to another disastrous wage dispute ; and the Labour 
Government would thus be driven inevitably to grasp the 
nettle of nationalization. Nothing is more unlikely than 
that any scheme of nationalization would work well which 
was hastily improvised as the way out of a labour conflict. 
The first principle of a sound coal-mining policy is that 
reorganization should precede the reconsideration of hours 
or wages. 

The question of coal is likely, we expect, to prove the 
most serious stumbling-block for the new Government; and 
a grave responsibility will rest on the Liberal Party to 
avert disastrous courses. 


THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS 
AND THE NATIVE QUESTION 


HE coming elections in South Africa will, without 

doubt, be fought round the position of the native in 

the Union, and it is probable that the recent lashing 
of the white farmer Nafte will import an unexpected bitter- 
ness into the fight. 

General Hertzog has nailed his colours to the mast : he 
stands frankly for differentiation between black and white. 
He has outlined a series of six Bills which will delimit the 
sphere of the native in the political, economic, and social 
life of South Africa. Already he has succeeded in placing 
the Colour Bar Act upon the Statute Book, and should 
he gain a clear majority in the new Parliament the other 
five Bills will doubtless follow in quick succession. His 
party is committed to the attempt to build the future of 
South Africa upon the differential treatment of its black 
and white populations. 

This policy is admittedly dictated by fear. ‘‘ May be 
we are afraid,’’ said General Hertzog in 1925, ** and it may 
be that our policy is dictated by fear; be it so, but our fear 
is wisdom, for what we fear is a bad future.’? They are 
afraid that the giving of the franchise to the native will 
mean the political extinction of the whites, and under the 
urge of this fear they propose to deprive all the natives 
in the Union of the vote and to give them instead a share 
in some powerless ‘* parallel institution.”? They are afraid 
that the opening of the door of industry to the nations 
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will mean the steady ousting of the white man from the 
economic market, and actuated by this fear they passed the 
Colour Bar Act in 1926 excluding the native by law from 
all forms of skilled labour. They are afraid that the open- 
ing of the door of social opportunity will result in the 
obliteration of all distinctions between black and white 
and the lowering of the level of European culture, and 
spurred by this fear they have adopted a rigid policy of 


social segregation, which aims at keeping the African 
permanently ‘* in his place.” 


Fear is generally a bad motive in that it inhibits clear 
thinking, and it is easy to see how short-sighted is the 
policy which South Africa is now being invited to adopt 
for its political, economic, and social salvation. 

It is apposite to recall the case of the Hottentots or 
Eurafricans, as they are now being called. 

When the white man first went to South Africa with 
the determination to settle there, he found himself in con- 
flict with the primitive Bushmen and Hottentots. With- 
out any qualms of conscience, he proceeded to peg out his 
claim, pushing the aborigines off their ancestral lands, 
sometimes by purchase or a pretence of purchase, more 
often by sheer appropriation. To use a phrase that has 
become classical, he ‘*‘ cleaned the land,’? in much the 
same way in which Joshua cleaned the land of Canaan. 
The Bushmen were wiped out, for the colonial view was 
that they were less than human and might be shot at sight. 
But the Hottentots, though greatly reduced in numbers, 
were, like the Gibeonites of old, preserved as a reservoir 
of labour, and became hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for their white masters. That was the “ solution ”’ of the 
colour question that was popularly favoured at that time. 

Unfortunately the Hottentots did not make good ser- 
vants. Anything in the nature of continuous toil was un- 
known and irksome to these free children of the veldt. They 
were nomads driving their cattle from place to place, the 
breath of freedom was in their nostrils, and vagrancy was 
the law of their life. To work long and regular hours, or 
to remain in one place for any length of time was unintelli- 
gible to them. They knew nothing of work for work’s sake, 
the open veldt was their habitat and the roving life their 
joy. 

The colonists, on the other hand, regarded vagrancy 
as a vice, and set themselves to curb the wanderlust of the 
Hottentots by reducing them to complete economic depen- 
dence. They demanded cheap and abundant labour, and 
when it was not forthcoming they hit upon the expedient 
of forcing the Hottentots into their service by means of 
Pass Laws, Vagrancy Laws, &c. 

This deliberate policy of reducing the Hottentots to 
economic serfdom brought the colonists into conflict with 
the missionaries who, for the last one hundred years, have 
been the first line of defence of backward and subject races 
all over the world. The latter found a leader in Dr. John 
Philip, and for years a ding-dong fight went on. 

Philip saw clearly that the lines on which the colony 
was running would not lead to real prosperity or peace, 
and he boldly told the colonists the unpalatable truth that 
no civilization can be built upon servile and degraded 
labour. He insisted that there could be no settlement 
until the Hottentots were treated as consumers as well as 
producers; that so long as they were regarded only as 
cheap and unskilled servants the colony would remain 
poverty-stricken and backward; that the advance of the 
white could not be secured by the degradation of the 
black ; that only as the Hottentots had money to spend and 
a chance to advance would there be progress for all. ‘* Tell 
me,’’ said Huskisson, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to Philip, ** tell me in one sentence what you 
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want for the Hottentots.’’ ‘‘I require nothing for the 
Hottentots,”’ replied Philip, ‘* but the power of bringing 
their labour to a fair market.’’ 

Through Philip’s pertinacious advocacy the 50th 
Ordinance—the Magna Charta of the Hottentots—was 
promulgated in 1828, and in the century that has followed 
the vagrant, landless, despised, and decadent Hottentots 
have become respectable members of the South African 
community, with their feet on the ladder of economic and 
political advancement. The Hottentot has become the 
Eurafrican. 

This evolution of the Eurafrican has unusual signifi- 
cance just now, for the battle that Philip fought a century 
ago on behalf of the Hottentots is being fought again 
to~lay all through Bantu Africa, from Kenya to the Cape. 
It is the crucial issue in the Report of the East African 
Commission recently presented to Parliament, and it is 
the dominant subject in the forthcoming South African 
elections. 

The Bantu are now politically and economically where 
the Hottentots were one hundred years ago. There is a 
party now, as there was a party then, anxious to keep the 
black man down, in the firm belief that the advance of the 
African threatens the position of the European. Fearful of 
the results, politically, industrially, and socially, if the 
Bantu are given a chance, they have banged and barred 
the door in the face of the aspiring African. They have 
said ** thus far shalt thou come and no farther.’? The 
white man is digging himself in and is preparing to defend 
his position regardless of the fact that the history of the 
Hottentots for the last one hundred years proves that 
the advance of the native means the advance of the whole 
community, while the subservience of the native means the 
stagnation of all. If history, and particularly South African 
history, means anything at all, it means that white advance 
cannot be built on black decadence, or European power 
on African impotence. White and black are interwoven in 
the life of South Africa, and they progress or decline 
together. 

The story of Hottentot evolution in South Africa means 
that there are no inherently inferior, as there are no in- 
herently superior races. The backward peoples can rise, 
and no case in recent history is a clearer proof than the 
evolution of the nomadic, aboriginal Hottentot—physically, 
culturally, and mentally far inferior to the Bantu—into 
the Eurafrican of to-day, with a measure of civilization 
sufficient to secure for them a share in white privileges. 
The problem is not that they are inferior, but that they 
are backward, not that they are incapable, but that they 
have never had a chance. If the Hottentots, starting with 
everything against them, have in a century made such 
strides and secured a place in the life of South Africa, the 
Bantu, with much greater initial ability, ought to be able 
to make good in a shorter time, and make a really valuable 
contribution to the life of the land. Everything depends 
just now on the attitude of the white man. The future of 
South Africa hangs upon that. 

The way forward is clear. South Africa is not a white 
man’s land; nor is it a black man’s Jand. Both black and 
white are there, and there to stay. No policy of exclusion 
of one or other race from this or that area of life or 
territory will avail. There are no such easy short-cuts to 
a solution of the problem. Both black and white have to 
find a place in South Africa, and the moral of Hottentot 
history for the last century is that the relation of black 
and white is neither dependence nor independence, but 
interdependence. The touchstone of policy in South Africa, 
as elsewhere, must be freedom without compromise. 

A. M. Cuircwin. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE FAMILY 
BUSINESS 


IBERALISM having always recognized the value of 

individual effort to the community, in contrast to the 

notion that a publicly conducted or monopolistic 
enterprise must, ipso jacto, be of greater service, it is well 
that THe Nation has raised the question of the hereditary 
principle in business. Many readers who regard the 
present tendency to combination as at least of question- 
able advantage, will agree that the appointment of relatives 
to directorships in public companies is a practice which 
requires the most conscientious exercise if it is to be justi- 
fied. Presumably in the cases cited in the leading article 
the shareholders can take preventive action if they consider 
the new appointments unsuitable. Should this be impos- 
sible by reason of a majority interest being owned by the 
present directors, the companies—large though they are— 
would to that extent come within the category of a 
‘** family *’ business. 

As the third generation in a small family business of 
fifty years’ standing, now employing three hundred people 
and indirectly twice this number besides, the writer 
ventures to defend the hereditary principle. While fully 
admitting the drawbacks, it will be suggested that in an 
era of unprecedented “* big business ” the traditional family 
business has its advantages almost always, and not only 
occasionally as THE NATION maintains. 

It is important to remark that there are two types of 
business, the one mainly mechanical like a brewery or 
inargarine factory, which, once started and kept in repair, 
virtually runs itself. Here the hereditary principle is 
subject to severe test, if the successors are to maintain the 
business conscientiously and not to regard it merely as 
a source of income. The second type of business may be 
described as initiatory in character, for example, a 
millinery or publishing concern, where lack of ability and 
enterprise which may arise from family appointments will 
soon pay the penalty. If the son is not capable of main- 
taining and developing the business, its custom will, in an 
unrestricted market, soon be transferred to competitors, 
with little disadvantage to the community. 

There is in most trades an atmosphere or technique 
which a son brought up under the aegis of a family business 
absorbs from an early age. Hence, other things being 
equal, it is surely anything but ‘‘a remarkable coin- 
cidence ”’ if he is the most suitable successor to his father. 

Not eneugh attention, however, is directed to a diffi- 
culty which only those who are subject to the hereditary 
principle can fully appreciate. This is the problem confront- 
ing the son who has inclination for another career but may 
be subject to pressure from his father or from a sense of 
duty. This last consideration will not be readily acceded 
at a time when “ self-realization ’? is often considered 
more important, but in many cases it is definitely a deci- 
sive factor. The cynic will retort that such conscientious- 
ness is easy when accompanied by monetary privilege. But 
who dare deny that the conduct of a business providing for 
many homes is a duty with definite claims to service? To 
some sons a career of modest endeavour would be more 
agreeable from a personal standpoint, but in claiming their 
allegiance the hereditary principle may be ensuring more 
important service to the community at large. And having 
made a conscientious decision the son is likely to regard the 
business with at least as much responsibility as the manager 
whose ability is measured by his salary. 

Woodrow Wilson once said that the function of the 
universities was to make a young man as much unlike his 
father as possible, and the increasing influence of these 
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institutions is itself some safeguard against family director- 
ships being accepted without scruple. 

But considerations of motive apart, the family busi- 
ness is still an essential unit in modern industry. An 
established family owning and working in a firm ensures 
stability, and, on the lowest basis, in looking after the 
family interests it must also serve those of the public. 
In many cases the small manufacturer is having a struggle 
to maintain himself alongside the large and competitive 
combines, which have certainly more facility for robbing 
the consumer. The family business is especially dependent 
on reputation, and any attempt at dishonest service must 
soon bring ruin. Equally, from the standpoint of em- 
there is much to commend the hereditary 
proprietor. To put the matter again on its lowest basis, 
he can only obtain efficient work in a cordial atmosphere. 
From the nature of the case, he must try to fit round pegs 
in round holes. Such a process of trial and error is usually 
denied to the salaried manager, whose sole criterion must 
be productive efficiency. Instances of men having held 
half a dozen jobs with indifferent success before finding 
their mark may be cited in the writer’s business. There is 
here an element of human consideration in striking con- 
trast to the impersonal attitude characteristic of many 
large concerns whose main standard is the balance sheet. 

In a period when the foundations of industry are by 
no means secure, the maintenance of a team spirit, compar- 
able with that of the public school, is perhaps the most 
valuable service rendered by the family business. However 
embarrassing or even dangerous it may be for ** young Mr. 
James,” the affectionate regard felt for him by the staff 
embodies a tradition which is not without value. Is it 
that those associated with a family business recognize in 
the hereditary principle a valuable safeguard against the 
‘‘ company promoter,” whose dealings are now so often 
synonymous with exploitation ? Joun A. BENN. 
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THE RATIONALIZATION OF 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


O one who has a close acquaintance with a con- 
siderable number of the thousand and one bodies 
attempting social service on a voluntary basis is 
likely to be satisfied with their present condition. Only 
a small proportion of societies can be said to be strong 
and effective. Most of them are“aampered by insufficiency 
of money and by inadequacy of personnel. Social service 
is not in high esteem to-day; its stock has dropped a good 
deal in the last twenty years or so. It receives lip homage 
which has an element of contempt in it; social work is often 
referred to as “* good” work, and those who do it as 
*‘ good ” people, with an inflection of voice which reveals 
the real estimate. And it is undoubtedly true that among 
the professional social workers there are comparatively 
few of high mental calibre or marked by forcefulness and 
organizing power. This is more true of the men than of 
the women. As matters stand, it could not be otherwise ; 
the salaries paid are too low to attract and to keep men 
of great ability, and the livelihood is often precarious as 
well as scanty. Even if able men do take up social service 
as a career, they are crippled by the impossible conditions 
of their lives. That is why so much of the best social 
work has been done by men and women with private means. 
Several reasons may be given why social service should 
stand so badly to-day. The rise of the Labour Party, and 
the creation by the State of many statutory services, have 
both of them taken away from voluntary social service 
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many who would otherwise have been engaged in it. This 
is written by way of explanation, and not at all to deplore 
either of these developments. But it is regrettable that 
some sections of the Labour Party, and not least some of 
its intellectuals, have consistently sneered at philanthropic 
effort. The young lions of Guild Socialism, in the heyday 
of that movement, were particularly bad offenders. 

It is quite clear, however, that the age of voluntary 
social service is far from being at an end. A glance through 
any comprehensive list of philanthropic agencies should 
convince any open-minded person that a large number of 
these agencies are not at all likely to disappear, or to be 
superseded as yet by statutory bodies. They constitute an 
essential part of the machinery of social life; if they dis- 
appeared there would be an appalling muddle, and that 
they should be indifferently supported and carried on is a 
public misfortune. 

The technique of voluntary social service needs and is 
capable of much improvement. This is particularly true 
of what may be called general technique, as against the 
specialized technique of the different kinds of work. There 
has been very little systematic study of such matters as 
the optimum size for units of administration, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different forms of constitution, 
the preparation of reports and the spacing of appeals, and 
of all that may be called the economics of social service. 
The kind of study which Mr. and Mrs. Webb and others 
have made of the trade-union movement and of the co- 
operative movement might with great advantage be made 
of our philanthropic agencies. The literature of social ser- 
vice is at present meagre, and there is no accepted and 
influential organ of news and of discussion. 

The word of the day in industry is rationalization. 
By that is meant the replacement of empiric methods by 
action based on scientific study, the elimination of cut- 
throat competition, exchange of information and much 
other co-operation, and the organization of industry on a 
sufficiently large scale. Rationalization is applicable to 
much more than industry; it is taking place to some extent 
in the world of music, witness recent negotiations with 
regard to some of our most important orchestras. The 
rationalization of social service is an urgent need: at 
present there is excessive competition, insufficient exchange 
of experience, operation on too small a scale, lack of first- 
class directive ability, and a painful failure to achieve 
results commensurate with the effort expended and the 
devotion given. 

There are various directions from which the requisite 
leadership may possibly come. There are the departments 
of social science in a number of universities; but they are 
not very strong, precisely because there is so little satisfy- 
ing outlet for their students when they have trained them. 
The philanthropic trusts, of which there is an increasing 
number, play a large part to-day in the financing of volun- 
tary social service, and they can control policy to a con- 
siderable extent; the most important is, of course, the 
United Kingdom Carnegie Trust. The National Council 
of Social Service is steadily gaining in prestige, and it is 
probably capable of doing more than any other single 
body to lift social service to a higher level. Local Councils 
of Social Service exist under different names in many areas, 
and here and there such a body is successful in obtaining 
something like teamwork. Liverpool is, in this respect, a 
shining example to the rest of the country. 

It may raise a smile if after calling attention to the 
present weaknesses of voluntary social service, a conference 
is suggested as a means to betterment. At the risk of the 
smile the proposition shall be made. Not, of course, a 
conference by itself, a mere assembling of social workers for 
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three days’ talking. There would have to be very careful 
preparation beforehand, and this preparation would itself 
do a great deal to produce the changed state of mind and 
the better technique which are desirable. There are several 
good precedents. The C.O.P.E.C. conference at Birming- 
ham in 1924, whatever its crudities may have been, did 
most certainly raise the level of thinking about social ques- 
tions in the Christian Churches, and it did secure for that 
aspect of religion a place and a respect which it had not 
had previously. The foreign missionary work of the Chris- 
tian Churches had been transformed out of all recognition 
by a similar conference a dozen years before. A conference 
on voluntary social service, carefully prepared and carefully 
followed up, might do much to clear the minds of social 
workers and of those who finance them, to win a larger 
space in public attention, and to gain for voluntary social 
service a new efficiency and a new dignity. 
Henry A. MEss. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE wisest person last week was he who refused to 

prophesy. All the predictions went badly astray. To 

the last moment the Tory Party managers were con- 
fident of a working majority. The result did not fulfil the 
genuine, rockbottom hopes of the most cautious Liberals. 
The Labour Party alone did better—much better—than its 
most astute leaders anticipated. Labour never had any 
expectation of a majority over the other parties; their 
actual achievement was to them as surprising as it was 
delightful. Everyone knew that Labour would make great 
gains in the North and Midlands, but their party experts 
were not prepared for the extent of these gains, or for the 
important London successes. On the other hand, they 
knew that Labour had failed to make fresh conquests in the 
agricultural areas and the ‘* Celtic fringe,’? witheut which 
an independent majority was impossible. The simplest 
and, I think, the soundest explanation of the turnover to 
Labour is simply the women’s vote. The Tories, with 
their customary fatuity, imagined for some reason that 
the women would play for safety. They would not listen 
to the common-sense view that women would on the whole 
vote according to the political colour of their menfolk, and 
as there are far more trades-union women than any other 
kind, the women’s vote was bound to help Labour through- 
out the industrial areas. The Tories insisted on believing 
that the mass of women are snobs or cowards or both, 
and they have reaped their reward. There was no absten- 
tion by multitudes of women, as the Tories alternatively 
predicted ; the figures show that the new votes were used, 
and used in a perfectly intelligent and determined effort to 
get rid of Baldwinism. Feeling rather than reason had no 
doubt much to do with it; for instance, I am told, and can 
well believe it, that many working women simply regarded 
the Government as the authority that cut down the supply 
of milk to mothers and voted accordingly in a passion of 
indignation. Long ago I became convinced that this 
apparently trifling matter would have a tremendous effect 
at the election, and it had. 

* * * 

Mr. Baldwin has taken the course expected of him in 
resigning immediately, although some powerful Ministers 
were against it. There was no reason constitutionally why 
he should not have awaited defeat in the House. Many 
Liberals, of whom I am one, welcomed his decision with 
relief. The situation as I write is still difficult, but not for 
Liberals. The party has its course marked out for it by the 
logic of events. It may be well te face the real obstacle 
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to the accomplishment of Mr. MacDonald’s demand for two 
years of government for the Labour Party. It lies in him- 
self; his temperament, his actions and speeches in the past. 
Mr. MacDonald unfortunately seems to be obsessed by an 
almost fanatical hatred of the Liberal Party. He showed 
it in a thousand galling ways when the existence of his 
Government depended upon the help of Liberal members, 
which was always ungrudgingly afforded. Since 1924 it has 
been the chief aim of his policy to eliminate the Liberal 
Party. No other Labour leader has shown anything like 
the same violence and intolerance towards the Liberals. 
If Mr. MacDonald wants two years of office he can only 
get it by changing his attitude towards the other pro- 
gressive party. If the behaviour of 1924 is repeated in 
the new House, the Labour Government cannot long 
continue. After all, Liberals are only human beings. 


* * * 


Now that Liberals have had time to get over the first 
sharp disappointment, they are finding perfectly legitimate 
consolations. The most obvious is simply that we have at 
last got rid of the Government that was sneaking its way 
back to Protection. The instinct of the people was sound 
here; they knew that once settled back in power nothing 
on earth could prevent the extension of safeguarding over 
the industrial field. Secondly, we all, Liberals and 
Labourites alike, rejoice that the Government has gone that 
for all these years has persistently and blindly frustrated 
the longing in the country for a forward peace policy. For 
myself, I put this high among the causes of the Conservative 
overthrow, and I think that the narrow escape of Sir 
Austen is the most significant result in the election. Here 
was the biggest gap between the Government and the 
electorate ; and ‘it is only too characteristic of Tory psycho- 
logy that they could not understand the deep anger roused 
by their foozling of all the opportunities offered them to 
serve the greatest interest of democracy here and through- 
out the world. The people showed beyond all mistake 
last week that they want a fresh and vigorous start to be 
made towards disarmament, and if the new Government 
fails here it will quickly follow Mr. Baldwin’s into retire- 
ment. In this matter too, then, all Liberals can frankly and 
wholeheartedly rejoice. The character of this country as a 
progressive country has been unmistakably established, 
and, but for the ridiculous electoral system, would have 
been proclaimed even more definitely. I was in the 
National Liberal Club when the results were announced, 
and it was interesting to see how, the first shock of dis- 
appointment over, the temper of the Liberals reacted cheer- 
fully to the realization that, in spite of everything, the 
main object had been achieved, and a new era of progress 
had been opened. 

* * ~ 

All the Liberals I meet find satisfaction in the com- 
position of the new Parliamentary party, and, above all, in 
the fact that it is composed of Liberals. The decision to 
maintain independence was justified in this at least, that 
it destroyed the last corrupting relics of pacts with the 
Tories. All the ‘* Liberals ’? with one exception who sat in 
the last House as the result of local pacts have been swept 
away. Their presence was a constant source of weakness 
and political scandal; it gave colour to the regulation 
cynicism of Labour speakers about the Liberal Party. The 
party now has in the House of Commons a party, small 
indeed, but compact, of one mind, and composed almost 
entirely of highly qualified and able men. Many admirable 
Liberals went down, but we have compensations in the 
return of men like Sir Herbert Samuel; like Mr. Simon in 
Manchester, Sir Donald Maclean in Cornwall, and many 
more. Some of the best work ever done for Liberalism 
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was achieved by the pitifully small Liberal groups in the 
post-war Parliaments; a handful of able and experienced 
men have had again and again an influence on legislation 
altogether out of proportion to their number. So it will 
be in the new Parliament, which will be to an extraordinary 
extent a Parliament of new men, in which ability will come 
quickly to the top. There will be in this House of Com- 
mons, even more markedly than in the last, rows and 
rows of Labour men who are utterly inexperienced in 
national affairs, and the responsibility will be great of those 
who have the patience and the adaptive skill to work the 
Parliamentary machine for progressive ends. 

* 


. * 


The chief enigma of the election was solved in a way 
that defeated the full Liberal hopes; the ‘* triangle ” 
worked against us. The Labour Party reaped the greatest 
benefit from the three-cornered contests, even more de- 
cidedly than the Conservatives reaped it in 1924. Perhaps 
the chief practical outcome of the election is the conviction 
of all thoughtful people that we really cannot in mere 
national self-respect, allow our elections to continue as 
gambles.”? The disproportion between Liberal strength 
and Liberal seats is grotesque. Never in our political 
history was there so prodigal a waste of votes as last 
Thursday. Another plain lesson of the election of course 
is the overwhelming progressive demand for a forward 
policy to heal unemployment. Here is the widest common 
the two anti-Tory parties, and quite 
obviously the Parliamentary situation—dubious as it seems 
at the moment—will be that bold constructive 
measures are certain. Here the Liberals were the leaders, 
they supplied the policy and the energy, and they will reap 
their reward. There is not the faintest difference in this 
matter on the general issue between those who voted Liberal 
and those who voted Labour; they all want something done, 
and all were resolute to kick out the party that has reasoned 
its cowardice into a philosophy of negation. 


é 
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Those who approached the election from a standpoint 
rather detached from party are looking forward hopefully 
too. Their hope is that the situation in the House, puzzling 
and unpredictable as it is at the moment, will favour a 
salutary freedom from party restrictions, and especially 
from the tyranny of the executive. They think that the 
dominance of administration has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. I remember that when Mr. 
MacDonald first took office in 1923 he talked in this vein 
himself—for a time. In the event there was no notable 
increase in the scope of the private member to influence 
legislation, rather the reverse. Whatever happens—I am 
writing before the puzzle has been even provisionally solved 
—it is certain that if government is to be carried on with- 
out a speedy and unwanted second appeal, there must be 
greater elasticity in the new House of Commons; the policy 
and not the party must become the important thing. A 
non-party progressive put it to me crudely as follows: 
‘* If only the parties, all the parties, will accept the logic 
of the situation and concentrate on getting done those 
things which the election clearly shows the people want done, 
what earthly reason is there for party warfare in the House, 
leading inevitably to another election? The Liberal leader 
long ago delimited an area of common ground between his 
party and Labour which would keep a Parliament busy for 
the full term, without the possibility of serious differences 
on principles. A progressive Government ought to have 
not the least difficulty in keeping itself usefully in office on 
a programme more or less agreed upon by Liberals and 
Labourites, and such, moreover, as the Tories dare not 
seriously quarrel with if they would.”” So may it be—a 
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Government proceeding by reason and persuasion rather 
than by the ruthless operation of the machine. 
* * * 

It is rather odd that the first spectacular event to take 
place in London after the defeat of Conservatism was the 
most rigidly conservative of all ceremonies, the Trooping 
of the Colour. This military display is not merely old- 
fashioned, it is designedly and proudly so: it looks like a 
set picture of soldiers of the Crimean War period. In 
essence it is a religious ceremony. The flag is approached 
as the symbol of something that is left vague and impres- 
sive; perhaps military power conceived traditionally in its 
association with kingship. This curious affair always 
reminds me of the worship of the standard that formed part 
of the ritual of the Roman Army. The Trooping of the 
Colour retains, as the result of the obstinate tenacity of the 
formal military mind, all those trappings and evolutions 
that could not be of the least value in the next or indeed 
in any war. It has the quaint charm of anything that is 
entirely useless. Artistically there is little to be said in 
praise of this pompous parade, for the display of scarlet and 
gold is merely glaring. Some thousands of Guardsmen— 
all or nearly all of the post-war generation—are seen turn- 
ing themselves with painful perfection into automata, and 
exhibiting a mechanical efficiency such as our patriots used 
to deride in the Kaiser’s army. One thinks of a parade 
of toy soldiers; only soldiers of lead, being without intelli- 
gence or individuality, are more mechanically precise. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 


Sir,—The impressions of a keenly interested observer, 
who stands outside all the parties, may be of some value. 
ram not surprised that the Conservatives did so badly, but 
only that they did not lose more seats ; nor am I surprised 
at the victories of Labour. The Liberals have themselves to 
thank for their ‘‘ failure.’’ They only closed their ranks a 
few weeks before the election ; in at least 150 constituencies 
their organization was little better than a hasty improviza- 
tion for the purpose of contesting the seat in question, as 
compared with the solid and matured organizations of both 
the other parties. It was, in fact, like the French effort in 
1870 after Sedan against the trained numbers and discip- 
lined organization of the Germans—bound to fail. Both 
Conservatism and Labour expected confidently that at least 
one hundred Liberal candidates would forfeit their deposits. 
That only thirty-one have done so has more significance than 
the statistics suggest. 

The severest handicap on the Liberal effort has been 
the baleful divisions, jealousies, and recriminations of the 
last five years. These have been exploited to the full by 
their opponents and by the whole public Press, and the effect 
on the public mind and on Liberals themselves has been 
incalculably damaging. It remains to be seen whether a 
real moral unity has now been achieved. If it has, a real 
fresh start can be made; if it has not, Liberalism and the 
Liberal Party are finished for this generation. In a word, 
the future of the Liberal Party rests with the Liberals them- 
selves, and in the first instance with the Liberal ‘‘ leaders.’’ 
Both their Conservative and Labour opponents are predict- 
ing and praving for a continuance of Liberal disunion 
behind a hollow facade of unity, for they know what the 
effect in five hundred constituencies of this will and 
must be. 

Two further impressions. First, Labour has annexed to 
its large and purely working-class solid mass at least a 
million and a half of voters under forty years of age, and 
mainly under thirty-five years of age, of both sexes, who 
are dead sick of ‘‘ Safety First ’’ and the ‘‘ record ’’ of the 
last five years of Conservatism. These voters have to-day 
‘gone Labour ’’ not because they have accepted the precise 
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items of the Socialist programme, but because they feel that 
a steady and profound social, economic, and industrial re- 
organization, promoted and directed, but not politically 
manipulated, by the Government in power, is imperatively 
required. They do not believe that ‘‘ the governing class ”’ 
and the vested interests which are the backbone of the Con- 
servative Party can or will give it them. That backbone 
lacks alike the conviction, the mental atmosphere and the 
driving power. Young England has learned that tone and 
mental background in the administrator are far more potent 
than the precise things that he does. In a word, this Eng- 
jand wants the policy of the Liberal Yellow Book (in which 
it fully believes), while it sincerely distrusts the capacity 
of a disunited Liberal Party to carry it out. Secondly, nine 
voters out of ten have an inherited and deep-seated belief in 
the two-party system. It is a British creation and essential 
to the working of the British parliamentary system. It will 
acquiesce in three parties, as it did from 1886 to 1892, if the 
result is broadly a ‘‘ two-party system.’’ If it is not, it will 
not devise an ingenious and new system, but give the coup 
de grdce to the party which has only a ‘“* nuisance-value.” 
Unless I am seriously mistaken, the next five years are going 
to see a great revival of interest in politics and the House of 
Commons. The sterilizing apathy of 1925-1929, which made 
England more interested in cross-word puzzles, prize- 
fights, and transatlantic aeroplanes than in parliamentary 
debates, has been ended. With June, 1929, the House of 
Commons, parties, and the political leaders have come back 
into the national mind as matters of supreme interest and 
providing material for heated discussion. That is, and will 
be, a real national gain. Finally, we are being told on all 
hands, that Liberalism is finished and all that now remains 
is for Liberals gracefully to acknowledge the fact, dissolve 
the Liberal organizations, appoint the Conservative and 
Labour leaders as official liquidators in bankruptcy, arrange 
for a handsome and hypocritical funeral, distribute the assets 
of the dear departed, and inform 53 million Liberal voters 
that they are free to choose between Labour and Conser- 
vatism, emigrate to the Dominions, or find consolation in the 
authorized version or ping-pong. It may be so. But if I 
were a Liberal leader I should at once summon a great 
party convention with every constituency which contested a 
seat, even under the most hopeless conditions, represented 
by not less than one man and one woman, put the future of 
the party plainly before them, invite the frankest speaking 
out, and tell them no less plainly that if Liberalism is to 
continue, Liberals must be prepared to pay, to work, and 
to organize as they have never paid or worked in the last 
ten years, and that the only condition on which two hundred 
Liberal members can get in, is that in two hundred con- 
stituencies there is a Liberal majority, and in three hundred 
others at least the Liberals will be second, and not third to 
the elected member. 

No leaders, no Yellow, Green, Red or Blue Books can 
save Liberalism (except as a mine from which Conservatives 
and Labour will unashamedly steal policies and principles 
which they have neither the brains nor the intuition to work 
out for themselves). Nonconformity saved itself in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries because Nonconformists 
were ready to pay as well as to work for their convictions. 

And the first step toa real, not a sham, revival of 
Liberalism is a representative convention of Liberals of 
every sort, in which the leaders will merely preside and the 
talking will be done by the rank and file. Let the public 
and the reporters be admitted to the convention: and let the 
nation see that the Liberal Party really exists, and learn 
that it means business.—Yours, &c., 

OBSERVER. 


EDUCATION AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC VOTE 
Sir,—I read Mr. Kerr’s analysis of popular feeling in 
the election with the greatest admiration. That peace was a 
deciding factor no one can deny. There is, however, one 
important deciding factor which Mr. Kerr omits to mention, 
a factor of very considerable magnitude which has received 
almost no public comment—the relation of the Roman 
Catholic vote to the position of non-provided schools. The 
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part which this played in the election cannot be overestimated 
by Liberals. As a rough generalization it is almost true to 
say that no Roman Catholic voted for a Liberal, 

At the beginning of the election Lord Eustace Percy and 
Mr. Baldwin—in guarded and mysterious language—indi- 
cated that they possessed a policy for non-provided schools 
which made it quite definite that the Cowper-Temple agree- 
ment would be abandoned and that Roman Catholic and 
Anglican schools would receive in future the same financial 
support as other schools. For the whole of May, the Roman 
Catholic paper the TABLET inserted ingenious paragraphs 
advising all Roman Catholics that the demands which their 
Cardinals had been working for would be granted by ihe 
Conservative Party. I have noted nothing in the attitude 
of Labour which indicates that they were prepared that 
the issue should be raised in a controversial form or that 
the official policy of the Labour Party was opposed to the 
promises of Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. Baldwin. Indeed, 
those who are students of the Labour movement know only 
too well that a main feature of the valuable discretion 
which Mr. Arthur Henderson and Dr. Marion Phillips exer- 
cise in the Labour Party is an extreme sensibility to the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church over its workers, Irish 
and others. Considered from another aspect this is bound 
to be so. It is a necessary call upon the Roman Catholic 
religion to demonstrate that it is on the side of progress. 
Since inability to reconcile itself with science is a part of its 
hypothesis, the policy of Manning to identify the Roman 
Catholic movement with the development of Labour is a 
ready means by which the Roman Catholic Church can 
advertise its only relation to progress. For Roman 
Catholicism in Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow to show 
sympathy with Labour is a business proposition. For West- 
minster to keep in touch with the drawing-rooms of the 
Conservative Party is an equally sound investment. The 
advice of priests and the utterances of Cardinal Bourne ai 
the Albert Hall withdrew votes from the Liberal Party. 

The situation which has thus arisen seems to me to Le 
of great consequence. It is foolish to blink at the facts ; 
the Roman Catholic vote, though not definitely anti-Liberal, 
is by official insinuation either a class Conservative vote or 
a class Labour vote. Liberalism may therefore consider 
itself free to neglect it. 

The problem of education then arises without any need 
to pander to Roman Catholicism. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
promised inquiry in educational policy now can take on a 
modern aspect which all those interested in the newer 
problem of education will welcome. It is to be hoped that 
opportunities for modern research will not be missed, since 
only by investigation on these lines can the argument 
against what is smoothly termed ‘‘ Fair Treatment’’ for 
non-provided schools be met. 

The very thorough investigations into child-psychology 
which have been going on in America, Switzerland, Russia, 
and France—the works of Pavlov, Watson, Piaget, Bonet, 
Janet, Semon, and Freud—all tend to indicate, beyond any 
contradiction from the standpoint of an objective observer, 
that the teaching of emotional religion to children tends to 
unfit them for full and active life in modern environment. 
These works are almost unknown in this country ; the new 
knowledge which they present is almost unco-ordinated; 
none of it entered into the basis of the controversy which 
led to the Cowper-Temple agreement. No modern policy for 
education can be complete or can successfully dissociate 
itself from the political or educational policies of Labour 
and Tory unless it takes into consideration an analysis of 
that new knowledge which distinguishes the modern attitude 
towards human beings from the Victorian attitude, and 
only in the work of these comparatively unstudied writers 
can the analysis be found. 

To me the New Liberalism means this: That every 
human being should have the full advantage of modern 
knowledge in order that he may be as free as possible to 
lead an active life. To ignore this new knowledge is to 
ignore a principle of the New Liberalism ; to fail to examine 
it dispassionately is to fail in courage, to destroy method, 
and to confuse political philosophy. Only lack of courage, 
failure to realize the importance of thoroughness of method, 
and of the need to define the attitude of the New Liberal 
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philosophy towards individuals as well as institutions can 
permit the opportunity to pass without being used to the 
full. No one is a free human being who is enslaved by 
irrational beliefs from which he could have been saved by 
the application of scientific knowledge to his early educa- 
tion.—Yours, &c., 

R. G. RANDALL. 


The Crown Hotel, Minchinhampton. 


NEWMAN’S LETTER TO LORD EMLY 


Sir,—I regret that circumstances have prevented me 
from writing earlier to say that I, of course, accept the 
further corrections of my version of the burning of New- 
man’s letter made by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward in THE NATION of 
May 25th. My mistake arose from the fact that I had had 
the impression that the incident had just occurred when 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward mentioned it, in which case the first 
Lord Emly could not have been concerned in it, for he had 
then been dead for some years (he died in 1894). It is now 
clear that the incident took place several years before I 
heard of it. I am glad to have been the means of eliciting 
an authentic account of an interesting historical event, but I 
assure Mrs. Ward that I do not think that a just apprecia- 
tion of Newman’s career could be based on a single letter. 
—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT DELL. 


June 3rd, 1929. 


BANKERS AND INDUSTRY 


Sir,—This Association has given consideration to the 
relationship existing between the above, and arrived at the 
following conclusions, which should be of general interest. 

A good deal of criticism of bankers and the financial 
system is not justified, because uninformed. On the other 
hand, there is no justification for the suggestion that the 
functions of bankers are in some way a special favour con- 
ferred upon the community—a service to be valued above 
the service rendered by the industrialist. Bankers control 
the financial system in a way far different from that in 
which it can be said that the industrialists control industry. 
Industrialists are subject to myriad forces over which they 
have no control, such as the changing volume of effective 
demand, the varying choice of the consumer, and not least 
the control which the bankers themselves exercise over their 
operations. The indispensable function of control is power 
to stipulate, change, and impose conditions at will, and 
within wide limits the banker is possessed of this. Difficul- 
ties which may face bankers are in the main psychological, 
although sometimes legislative. The former can be easily 
overcome because people are willing to use as money any- 
thing that will function as such. Laws can always be passed 
to remove restrictions on bankers if they wish it. The ratio 
of gold to money and credit instruments in particular coun- 
tries, and over the whole world has varied. Gold itself is a 
new thing in the history of money. What is styled ‘‘ The” 
Gold Standard, should be styled ‘‘ A’ Gold Standard, and 
may mean one thing at one time and another thing at some 
other time. As suggested by a director of our largest 
British Bank, the post-war Gold Standard is likely to prove 
far different in its effects upon the British Empire than the 
pre-war Gold Standard. Investigation shows this country, 
and indeed the world, faced with a situation in which the 
physical facts (actual and potential output of industry) have 
outstripped the rules of procedure of the money system—a 
thing almost purely psychological. Money costs nothing 
to produce, and its quantity is only limited by the rules of 
financial institutions, without regard to the physical re- 
quirements of populations, and the capacity of industry to 
supply them. Power to make money originally belonged to 
Kings and Governments, but having been delegated to 
financial institutions, the latter could now starve even 
Governments themselves of money. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the administrative practice of financial insti- 
tions is excellent, but surely on the question of policy, the 
interests of all classes comprising the nation should be the 
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paramount consideration. That such is not the case is 
evident on consideration of the effects of the policy of credit 
contraction on industry. The situation outlined is worthy 
of serious contemplation, and the time is possibly not far 
distant when it will be the question of the moment. Every- 
thing is possible to industry—given the money ; nothing is 
impossible to finance—given the will.—Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH O'NEILL, Secretary-Treasurer, 
For THE MANCHESTER RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 
44, Victoria Buildings, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


NOT WHAT IT WAS 


FTER the winding approach among thickets with 
their cool shadow-colouring of bluebells, and 
meadows almost vaulted with the full foliage of 
their old oaks, the country opened. Beneath us, the long 
funnels and holds of the downs lay open to the sun, through 
the white veil of uncertain weather. Instead of flowery 
galaxies and endless glancing gold and emerald, here was a 
shorn, wide plainness of grey and light blue. A crow, a 
moving plough or two dominated this distance. Somewhere 
over ithe smooth ridges we should find the Sheep Fair. 
Climbing the second rise, we were above the roofs of 
the village; and beyond its small embattled church tower, 
on a hillside, there were the crowded pens. We hurried, 
as though we feared that this sign of a fading England 
might suddenly dissolve in air. But there was no hurry. 
The shepherds were mostly taking their modest glass at 
one of the alehouses, while the sheep awaited orders under 
the chestnuts and sycamores. We paused for refreshment 
and information, while steady bleatings and eager barkings 
resounded through the open door. We watched the few 
placid old labourers in their half-rustic, half-soldier clothing 
(corduroy and khaki, war grown comfortable with peace), 
as they pulled out their red handkerchiefs, or displayed the 
technique of bread and cheese and a jack-knife—as rapid as 
chopsticks. Over the fireplace we noted a carefully written 
monition :— 
Don’t Miss This. 
Bowling for a Side of Bacon. 
Four Balls 6d. 


When would this event come up? 
saw that the date was last week. 
these parts. 

The bleatings and barkings over the way insisted. We 
approached the weather-green pounds, where the farmers 
were inspecting the sheep they had been bidding for in the 
parlour of the “ Bear.”” The sheep, with their red or 
blue marks on their massy wool, huddled and couched, 
their sides working as if driven by a small pump. Their 
glassy eyes refused negotiation, and they made off from 
the touch of the friendly hand. ‘‘ January’s lambs,”’ said 
a labourer at our side. ‘* Them’s mostly to be killed. 
Farmers nowadays want quick money. Yes, that’s what 
they are, Hampshire Downs—but I ain’t no shepherd.”” A 
farmer with a lean Oriental face ceased to banter another 
deaf gentleman with a red sunrise rather than a coun- 
tenance, and came to the pen. His assistants stood by; 
** Let’s count ’em out. A shilling for the boy, Percy. A 
shilling for this boy.’? The sheep pushed past the with- 
drawn hurdle. ‘‘ They’ll follow you, Shepherd.”? How 
many? ‘* Seventy.”? Seventy in that small enclosure ! 

** Why a hundred could get in there,”’ said our affable 
neighbour, content with thirty shillings a week, though he 
had mentioned it as no excessive wage. ‘* But thig Fair 
has gone down. There used to be fifty thousand sheep 
here. There used to be nine or ten public houses. There 
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might be five or six thousand sheep here to-day. Fifty or 
sixty shillings apiece, I dare say. Look, there goes five 
hundred pounds.’’ A small girl darted out from our corner, 
where she had been awaiting her chance to share the honour 
of driving off a contingent with her peeled stick. 

At the next pen, the sheep had been clipped. Noses 
and knees had a chance to be admired. Some of the noses 
were boldly Roman, others Hebrew; and Armenian hints 
appeared in the faces of one or two old rascals. Our atten- 
tion was diverted by a fat black sheep who was wandering 
out of bounds among the spectators. An obvious irrever- 
ence. A little shepherd seized him like a bad child, and 
after inquiry carried him sprawling to his proper depart- 
ment. Again our attention was called away. Chained to 
an empty pen, a sheepdog was demanding our assistance, 
or at least a little conversation. I never enjoyed a casual 
chat more; but we were not heroes enough to uncatch that 
chain. 

The baaing was mingled with the flat clanking of a 
sheepbell, strapped round the neck of a wether who was 
battening monotonously on nettles. Then, one heard 
dreamily the crushing passage of lorries, and another 
familiar sound—a bombing aeroplane, seeming to loiter in 
the easy light above the simplest scene in the world. ‘‘ The 
lion and the lamb. .. .”? We returned to earth. We had 
already perceived (I am not sure what verb applies) a 
policeman guarding the Sheep Fair, and a sergeant had 
joined him. Perhaps a sheep would shortly be cautioned 
for violence, or impropriety. The sergeant approached us. 
We felt guilty at once. We had no explicable business at 
a Sheep Fair. But this was just what the sergeant was 
feeling on his own account, and he was obliged to disburden 
his conscience by a few palliative remarks. ‘* Interesting 
old Fair—yes, interesting. Quite a few sheep here. But, 
of course, this Fair has gone down. Now, twenty or 
thirty years ago, they had a matter of ninety thousand 
sheep at this market... .”? The bleating still continued 


to fill the desolate scene. Epmunp BLUNDEN. 


EULOGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 


H, Maria, but here’s summat worth seeing! ” 
exclaimed the tourist from the North, and, planting 
himself squarely on the cobbled path, he gazed up 
at the flying buttresses and the curiously pointed tower of 
Rye parish church with an admiration untroubled by super- 
fluous speculations concerning the period of the architec- 
ture. The next moment, seizing Maria by the arm, he 
struck in a bee line across the churchyard, and dived ener- 
getically through the open church door. 

We followed him, though not into the church, for we 
had long left behind us the age at which one is intimidated 
by aunts or teachers into spending one’s holidays in for- 
lorn meanderings through gloomy interiors, morosely 
rubbing brasses, or wearily guessing the probable dates of 
recumbent carved effigies. But in the churchyard the 
pink almond blossom and the yellow jasmine stood 
drenched in April sunshine, and primroses spilt themselves 
like cream about the feet of the little sturdy daffodils, 
gaily waving their golden heads beside the ancient tombs. 

It was, indeed, as I turned idly from contemplating 
the daffodils that my eyes fell upon the century-old stone 
standing gauntly in an angle of the grey wall, half-hidden 
by the wet grass which lengthens so stealthily above the 
graves of the forgotten. More deeply cut, perhaps, than 
some of its neighbours, the inscription had successfully 
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defied the gales and rain-storms that race across the 
Marshes to batter the little climbing town :— 


In Memory of 
Philip Furby, son of 
Samuel and Sarah Furby, 
who died June 1st, 1825, 
Aged 19 years. 


Also 
George Furby, Aged 3 years . 
George 2nd = $ « — 
Richard =1= ™ - . 
Harriet = 9 «= enterden 
Likewise 


James Furby their son 
who died March 30th, 1833, 
Aged 32 years. 

The adjacent tombstone contained the further informa- 
tion that Samuel, another son, died on February 16th, 
1839, aged twenty-six years. Seven children dead before 
thirty-three, and four of these under four years of age! 
Yet the stock itself cannot have been poor, for we learn 
further from young Samuel’s tomb that Samuel the elder 
died in 1854, aged eighty, and Sarah in 1858, aged eighty- 
eight. 

Within the space of ten square yards stood many more 
decipherable stones, which proved only too clearly that 
the Furby family was not alone responsible for an infant 
cloud of witness. I discovered, for instance, that William 
Tickner, the son of William and Sarah Tickner, died on 
January 14th, 1883, aged fourteen months, to be followed 
the next year by his sister Anne, aged five years and two 
months. James and Elizabeth Blackman were likewise 
afflicted, for in 1802 they lost James, aged nine months, 
in 1805 Harriet, aged one year and four months, and still 
later another child, whose name and date were lost in the 
creeping obscurity of the long damp grass. The next read- 
able inscription related how Margaret, daughter of Maria 
and Philip Clarke, had died in 1824, aged fourteen months, 
and had been followed in 1830 by her sixteen-months-old 
sister Emily. And, behind the Tickner tomb, Stephen and 
Mary Fuller, who in two consecutive months of 1822 lost 
John Merriton, aged four years and two months, and Mary 
Jane, aged thirteen months, had pathetically sought for 
consolation in the type of period verse which ascribed to 
the mercy of God the tragic ineptitude of man :— 

‘The great Jehovah full of love 
An Angel bright did send 
To fetch these little harmless doves 
To joys that never end.” 

‘* A regular slaughter of the innocents,’? remarked my 
friend, who stood beside me reading the inscriptions. And 
suddenly the world became very cold, and the daffodils and 
the jasmine and the April sunshine seemed less appropriate 
than the gold-lettered text from the Book of Wisdom above 
the black church clock : ‘‘ For our Time is a very shadow 
that passeth away.” 

A slaughter? Yes, indeed—but by whom? By what? 
Rye, and a hundred other places where the counterparts 
of its churchyard may be discovered, are not congested 
cities, but healthy seaside towns. And in any case it is not 
the slum-dweller, but the expensively reared scion of the 
** fortunate *’ classes, who can afford to indulge, by means 
of inscribed memorials, his desire for vicarious immortality. 

If we are honest we must admit that for the majority 
of the victims there is only one answer to our question. 
They were slain by that much vaunted mother-instinct 
which of all untrained instincts is most easily exploited by 
ignorant superstition; they were destroyed by incom- 
petence, and by resignation to the will of a Deity who was 
held responsible for fertility and slaughter alike. We who 
have borne children cannot help but be grateful—though 
it is perhaps a coward’s gratitude—for the veil which the 
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years have drawn over the wasted maternal pangs, the 
weak, hopeless tears dropped on tiny coffins, that lie 
behind the stark coldness of infant mortality statistics. 
** Let me not see the death of the child! ” cried Hagar, 
and every modern parent will echo her prayer, knowing 
how closely a child that has lived to be twelve months old 
twines itself round the heart. 

And yet there are still writers who tell us that it is we, 
who carefully plan the advent of our children, take them 
to infant welfare centres and bring them up to be strong 
men and women, who are increasingly unfit for maternity ; 
that it is we who have * male values,’? and not those 
women of a hundred years ago, who without complaint 
bore patiently at their husbands’ demand the children 
whom they could not rear, and who meekly accepted the 
male decree that scientific knowledge is unbecoming in a 
woman. 

Well, then, so be it. If ours are male values, then it 
is male values that my reason bade me eulogize in Rye 
churchyard that April afternoon. But I suspect that the 
real ** male values ” belonged to the nineteenth-century 
wives and daughters who unquestioningly subscribed to 
the views enunciated by their husbands and fathers, and 
that values neither male nor female, but merely human 
and rational, have been adopted by those unsubmissive 
women who are leaving their homes, ‘‘ neglecting ”’ their 
husbands, breaking up the family, and seizing ‘* men’s ”’ 
jobs—and are thereby acquiring the intelligence to control 
the output and eliminate the wastage of infant human iife. 

VERA BRITTrain. 


HEADLIGHTS 


APPINESS is like being under gas: you don’t know 
Hoarvtning about it until it is all over. 

Love is a fire—-and hope deferred the best 
bellows. 

Poets are so made that they must cry for as many 
moons as there are months in their lives. But give them 
one of those moons, and it becomes almost instantly their 
pet aversion. 

A cat loves you because you are you; a dog only 
because you are his. 

** No port in any storm,’’ might be said of Hardy’s 
novels in general. Also ** Journeys end in lovers’ partings.”’ 

To be hurt by people who mean to hurt you is only 
pain. To be hurt by people who don’t mean to hurt you 
is loneliness as well. 

Write for yourself, if you want other people to feel 
that you have written for them. 

The only ameliorations to life are love and work. 
Pleasure doesn’t count; pleasure is like a méringue : there’s 
no nourishment in it, and you don’t even want another. 

In love, in friendship, there is almost always the con- 
tained and the container. The contained is happy, the 
container still lonely. 

Jealousy, that vile vice, enters many a heart unchal- 
lenged because it has stolen the garment of Love. 

In the beginning we see the world as our oyster. In 
the end we perceive that it is we who have been the oyster 
—opened, used by the world, and then the shell thrown 
away. 

Thinking of summer is so much nicer than summer 
itself. For we never think of the gnats. 

The French know al] that there is to know about the 
body and the mind. But they know nothing whatever 
about the soul, because they have decided that it doesn’t 
exist. It is as if a man looked in keenest detail at the 
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earth and the houses on it, but, refusing to raise his eyes, 
denied the existence of the sky. 

A sacrifice into which one enters deliberately and for 
love need neither cramp nor embitter. But a sacrifice into 
which, out of cowardice or weakness, one drifts, is damna- 
tion. 

Free verse is all right, if written by people who have 
learnt how to keep the rules before breaking them. 

We enter upon this life joyously, knowing that we have 
wings. And we leave it heavily, knowing that, although 
we have had wings, life has trapped us and kept us im- 
prisoned, each in a small and solitary cage. 

Sleep is a sea. On scme mornings we awaken lightly, 
as though from floating on its surface; on others, we have 
the sensation of having had to come up from immense 
depths, like deep-sea Givers. 

Suffering is the supreme schoolmaster. 
teach us, nothing can. 


If it cannot 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


R. ST. JOHN ERVINE’S “ Jane Clegg,”? which has 

been revived for a short season at Wyndham’s, is a 

model play of the ‘* Manchester school.” Chief 
among its many merits is Mr. Ervine’s faculty of absolute 
clarity of character-drawing. Jane Clegg is a woman one 
has met in all spheres of life, as well as the provincial bour- 
geoisie in which she is here represented, and her restrained 
nobility is of the same stuff as all tragic heroines both of 
life and great fiction. Clegg, her good-for-nothing husband, 
is equally well defined and universal. His utter inability 
to understand his wife’s refusal to kiss him good-bye when 
at last they are to part, his sincere conviction that some- 
how or other he, more than she, is the wronged party, and 
a hundred and one other subtleties, together comprise as 
complete a portrait of a human being as one can find in all 
dramatic literature. Miss Thorndike repeats her magnifi- 
cent performance as Jane, but Mr. Casson, as Clegg, did 
not seem to me to get into the skin of the part as did his 
predecessor Mr. Leslie Faber in the original production 
some years ago. Mr. Faber, I remember, had a trick of 
taking cigarettes from his waistcoat pocket and in one 
movement conveying them to his mouth which in some 
uncanny way symbolized the slothful worthlessness of the 
man. Mr. Faber’s performance was a creative work of art, 
whereas Mr. Casson merely interprets. ‘* Jane Clegg ”’ is 
followed (at 9.30) by Professor Gilbert Murray’s poetical 
play ‘* Medea,’? which, I am told, but always find it an 
effort to believe, is a translation of a tragedy by Euripides. 


+ + * 


To use a word which we heard a good many times 
before the evening was out, I found ‘** Why Drag in 
Marriage ?”? Mrs. Audrey Scott’s play at the Strand, rather 
** tahsome.’’ It is all about What Goes On in Bloomsbury, 
and in case we did not know already, the characters kept 
on telling each other What Goes On in Bloomsbury, and 
showing us How Wrong It All Is, and how much better is 
The Conventional Married Life, and how that the people 
who live in Bloomsbury are really poseurs who are at 
heart or in intent just as good as other people. Mrs. Scott 
has a gift for writing witty lines, and her dialogue, when it 
is not undramatic, is worthy of a more interesting subject. 
She seems to me to be approaching her subject in a spirit 
of insincere artistry. Just as I was not convinced by any 
of her characters, I felt that neither was she, but that sne 
made them like that because they would be more amusing 
like that, or because those are the sort of characters that 
people like to see in plays. And when she becomes senti- 
mental she is beyond endurance. The love scene in the 
secord act was trying to a degree. The conventional end- 
ing, though out of key with the rest of the play, seemed 
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to me to be the best part of it, since the whole thing was 
essentially unreal, and this was good theatre whereas the 
rest was not. The acting is excellent, and the production 
only just less good. Mr. Richard Goolden gives a diverting 
imitation of Sir Nigel Playfair, Mr. Ian Hunter all but 
brings the hero to life, and Miss Gillian Lind works wonders 
with a sort of psychological transformation scene—lady- 
into-lipstick and back again. 
* * * 


** Smoked Glasses,’? a play by Messrs. B. Scott Elder 
and William Foster, produced last week by Mr. Grant 
Anderson at the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, seemed, 
in calling itself a comedy and in being produced as such, 
to have missed its mark. It might have achieved more 
success as a straightforward broad farce, for such humour 
as there is in the play as it stands is mainly unintentional, 
the dialogue is facetious and poor, and there is little 
attempt at characterization. The motives of the 
characters’ behaviour are generally quite obscure, and it 
is impossible to take any interest in them. The situation 
eoncerns a man who has been cured of blindness, who, on 
returning home and accidentally overhearing his wife con- 
fessing that she does not love him, decides to pretend that 
he is still blind and continues to wear his smoked glasses. 
He guesses his wife’s lover to be his own best friend, and 
accordingly invites him to stay and asks him to try 
and find out who the lover may be. But he also has a 
protégée, a pretty young girl from Bermondsey (who is an 
excuse for a rather painful display of social feelings), with 
whom the young man, suddenly neglecting the wife, 
speedily falls in love. The protégée also is loved by a 
burglar, who visits the house for professional purposes. 
Another complication is that the wife has pawned her 
diamond necklace for £8,000 to an undesirable friend of 
her sister’s. Out of this unlikely jumble of events it would 
indeed be hard to make a good comedy. Mr. Grant Ander- 
son and Miss Lena Anderson acted a great deal better than 
the rest of their company. 


* * * 


The beautiful Miss Vilma Banky is to be seen and, 
for the first time, heard at the New Gallery Cinema in a 
new talking film called ‘‘ This is Heaven.’’ Heaven, as 
far as one can make out, is here synonymous with New 
York, or at any rate with life in New York—to which Miss 
Banky, arriving as an attractive emigrant in picturesque 
Hungarian peasant costume, very quickly adapts herself 
with the aid of a lipstick and a young female cousin who 
is not as virtuous as she might be. Not that the heroine is 
led astray ; she remains throughout almost painfully honest 
and has the luck—which few emigrants presumably have 
except on the films—to meet an equally honest and very 
good-looking young millionaire disguised as a chauffeur. 
There is the usual love affair, the usual perfectly unneces- 
sary misunderstanding, the usual unlikely reunion and 
finale in a palace. ‘* This is Heaven ”’ could not be called 
a good film, but, like so many American films, is efficiently 
put together, well photographed, and competently acted, 
so that it affords a pleasant, if unintellectual, entertain- 
ment. As a ‘* talkie ’”’ it has at least the virtue of being 
made according to the pattern of a film rather than as a 
photographed stage play, but the passages of dialogue are 
not very frequent. Both Miss Vilma Banky and Mr. James 
Hall, as the millionaire chauffeur, look pleasant and act 


well. 
* * * 


An inaugural luncheon, at which Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
presided, was given last week at the Ritz Hotel by the 
directors of the ‘* International Art Galleries, Ltd.,’’ to 
celebrate the opening of their new London branch. They 
are already well known in Paris and New York, but have 
not previously had premises here. The galleries, which 
are now open at 33, St. James’s Street, are extremely 
sumptuous in a style which is not to be seen at any other 
London dealer’s, and contain a large collection of Old 
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Masters, some good sculpture, and some interesting speci- 
mens of Jewish synagogue vessels in silver and gold. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, June 8th.— 
A Country Folk Dance Party, Hyde Park, 3 and 7 
(League of Arts). 
Isclde Menges and Harold Samuel, Recital, olian 
Hall, 3. 

Sunday, June 9th.— 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, on ‘*‘ The New Outlook in Psycho- 
logy and Philosophy, South Place, 11. 
**The Donkey’s Nose,’? by Mr. Eliot Crawshay 
Williams, at the Prince of Wales. 

Monday, June 10th.— 
Ruby Ginner and Irene Mawer’s Season, Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, 8.30 (June 10th-15th). 
** Let’s Leave It at That,’”? by Miss Jeanne de Casalis 
and Mr. Colin Clive, at the Queen’s. 

Tuesday, June 11th.— 
Theatrical Garden Party, Royal Hospital Grounds, 
Chelsea, 38. 

Wednesday, June 12th.— 
** Hold Everything,’’ Musical Comedy, at the Palace. 
The Poltronieri Quartet, olian Hall, 8.15. 

Thursday, June 13th.— 
Eugene Goossens, Orchestral Concert, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Mr. Philip Kerr, on ‘* The Week Abroad,” the Wire- 
less, 9.15. 

Friday, June 14th.— 
Beatrice Harrison, Orchestral Concert, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Mr. R. H. Gretton, on ** Peel and the End of the Old 
Ministerial Responsibility,’’ the Wireless, 7.25. 
Vera Mendel’s translation of Toller’s ‘* Masses and 
Man,’ London School of Economics, 9 (June 14-15). 


OMICRON. 


FOREST BRED 


SomE love the high seas, 

With great skies overhead ; 
But I love the tall trees, 

For I am forest bred. 


Some love the shingle 

Drawn downward by the tide; 
But I love the dingle, 

And the long green ride. 


Some love the white spume 

By crashing breakers borne; 
But I love the may-bloom 

Like snow-drifts on the thorn. 


Some love the flavour 

Of the salt spray’s cold; 
But I love the savour 

Of the warm brown mould. 


Some love the riot 

By the storm winds made; 
But I love the quiet, 

And the sun-flecked shade. 


Some love the sea-fowl 
Aloft on tireless wing; 
But I love the night owl, 
And the small birds that sing. 


Some love the far seas, 
With great skies overhead ; 
But I love the green trees, 
For I am forest bred. 


E. F. Howarp. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE VICTORIAN WOMAN 


HE emancipation of women, which has only taken 

place in the last few years, is already leading for the 

first time to a study of the history of woman. 
History until] the end of the nineteenth century was con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the male of the human 
species. His habits—and extremely unpleasant many of 
them were, and perhaps are—were known and recorded 
‘* from the earliest times down to the present day.” I 
have only to walk across the room and I shall find books 
on my shelves in which historians will explain to me in 
detail the life of a warrior chief in the time of Homer or 
the Northern Vikings, of a Roman soldier, of a medieval 
guildsman, of a_ seventeenth-century lawyer, or of an 
eighteenth-century placeman. Of the lives of women, 
however, from Penelope to Elizabeth Bennett, there has, 
comparatively, been written nothing. Some of them, we 
know indirectly, worked at looms or stitched at samplers, 
and al] the men, presumably, had mothers, but, so far as 
the social history of the species is concerned, the assump- 
tion has usually been that while the work has been done by 
the man, nothing but the weeping has been left to the 
woman. Just about the time that the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley wrote his famous poem, the *‘ sweet maids ”’ were 
beginning to do precisely the opposite of what he advised 
them to do. Instead of being good, they decided to be 
clever. They stopped weeping. They founded Queen’s 
College in Harley Street in order to educate the governesses, 
and then Bedford College and Girton and Newnham. It 
was the beginning of a social revolution so recent that no 
one can guess what the ultimate effects will be. But it is 
already leading, as I said, to study of the conditions under 
which women have lived in the past, and these historical 
studies are often not unnaturally being undertaken by 
women. ‘* Victorian Working Women,’? by Wanda 
Fraiken Neff (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is an admirable 
example. Mrs. Neff has written an extraordinarily detailed 
account of the social, economic, and intellectual condition 
of five groups of women between 1832 and 1850: the 
textile worker, the non-textile worker, the dressmaker, the 
governess, and the middle—or upper—class woman who 
did no work at all. Her book is not one to be recom- 
mended to the idle-minded reader. It is one of the best 
documented historical studies that I have ever read. It is 
composed almost entirely of facts stated baldly with little 
figures after them, and the little figures refer to the Notes, 
which again consist of a line referring you to the authority 
for the fact. The authorities range from Blue Books to 
** Vanity Fair ’’ and Miss Jewsbury’s novel. The facts 
are, however, so well chosen and arranged that the book is 
of the highest value to anyone seriously interested in the 
social history of women. 


* + * 


Mrs. Neff’s study gains enormously by her method of 
going to so many various sources for her facts, from Parlia- 
mentary Papers at one end to fiction at the other. ‘The 
Reports and Blue Books give her such facts as wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment; the novels give an 
invaluable picture of the contemporary attitude towards 
women and their occupations. It appears from these 
pages that in England, during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, there were two distinct species of woman. 
The one species is described by Mrs. Neff in her chapter, 
‘““The Idle Woman.’”? MHer characteristics can be 








accurately ascertained from novels, essays, and letters. 
She was the woman of the upper-middle and upper classes. 
The perfect specimen, according to contemporary opinion, 
was short, not more than five feet four—in fact, ‘* in 
height she ought, like Amelia Sedley, to reach a man’s 
heart.” Her hair was fair, her “ little head sunning over 
with curls ’?; ** baby roses ’? were ‘* in her cheeks ”’; she 
had ** tiny hands.’? Before marriage she was dressed in 
white muslin. Sweetness, meekness, a capacity for blush- 
ing, for weeping, and in grave crises for shrieking in 
hysteria, were the most admired female qualities. (As 
Mrs. Neff points out, ‘‘ even Thackeray approved of 
Amelia’s seizures as a sign of deep feeling.’ The only 
object of the first eighteen years of life was preparation 
for marriage. To prepare her for marriage she was 
educated first by an uneducated governess and then 
‘* finished ’? at a school. This education consisted of 
execrable French, the appalling accomplishment of playing 
on the piano and singing, drawing, and the use of globes. 
She did fancy needlework, made worsted flowers for rugs, 
or netted silk purses. For exercise she went for walks; 
her ** relaxations ”’ consisted in lying on a sofa and reading 
a novel or playing backgammon. The business of her life 
consisted in the parties and dances at which she was ex- 
pected to find a husband. And after marriage life went 
on very much the same, except that instead of making so 
many worsted flowers for rugs she was usually having a 
child. 


* * * 


The other species of woman was the working woman. 
If of the lower classes, she was a textile worker, a drawer 
in a mine, a glovemaker, a matchmaker, or a dressmaker. 
For the middle-class woman who had fallen so low as to 
have to make a living there were only two possibilities, 
needlework and what Mr. Rochester in *‘ Jane Eyre ”’ calls 
** governessing slavery.’”? The lives of members of this 
species were the exact opposite of those of members of the 
other species. Those who want to know the abominable 
conditions under which these women lived and worked, 
from the half naked drawer in the mine to the inefficient, 
melancholy, humiliated, and bullied governess, must read 
Mrs. Neff’s book. It is a remarkable fact, noted by Mrs. 
Neff, that it was the Victorians who first made the dis- 
covery that women worked, that the working woman was 
an object of pity, and that the conditions under which 
she worked might be and ought to be improved. In look- 
ing for the causes of this sudden revelation and change of 
attitude, she misses, I think, the most significant. Up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century no one had ever con- 
ceived the possibility of everyone having an equal right 
to happiness. Special kinds of happiness belonged to 
different classes, and the idea that a labourer might enjoy 
the same kind of happiness as a lord or a woman the same 
kind as a man never entered the head of anyone. The 
fundamental doctrine of modern democracy—it is embodied 
in the American Declaration of Independence and in the 
Déclaration des Droits de 1*>Homme—that everyone has an 
inalienable and equal right to happiness is one of the most 
revolutionary ideas that the world has known. Among 
other things, it led inevitably to this discovery by ‘the 
Victorians of the working woman and of the peculiar brand 
of ** happiness *’ which she enjoyed. 7 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
BACKSTAIRS IN THE CITY 


Leaves from My Life. By H. OSBORNE O’HAGAN. Two vols. 
(Lane. 36s.) 


THIS book, which the author tells us he was asked to write 
many years ago, appears rather opportunely. The present 
month is one during which the words ‘“‘ capitalist,”’ 
** socialist,’ ‘‘ bloodsucker,”’ and ‘‘ bolshevist ’’ are likely to 
De used, most freely by those totally unprepared to give a 
cogent definition of what is intended to be conveyed. 

Mr. O’Hagan, whose name must be quite unknown to 
the general public, obligingly supplies a working example of 
the thing a good many such loosely flung expressions refer 
to. He was, during nearly fifty years, a financier. It is a 
mistake to call him, to any English-speaking public, a 
‘* banker.’’ He had little or nothing to do with our unique 
domestic system of deposit banking, nor was he numbered 
among the very big international houses like Rothschilds 
and Morgans, who deal direct with Governments. He might 
be called by Mr. J. M. Keynes an ‘‘ entrepreneur,”’ by the 
ordinary City clerk an ‘‘ underwriter,” or ‘‘ issue house ’’; 
in the Middle Ages he would have been called infallibly a 
‘‘usurer,’’ and future generations may call him a pheno- 
menon. The plain fact is, that our contemporary society, 
with its enormous demands for material progress, and its 
undiscipline, render Mr. O’Hagan inevitable. You can have 
a peasant civilization without him, if you like (but the vast 
majority of you will not like, of that I am quite certain, 
gentle reader). And, some day, you may have some kind of 
very complicated co-operative rationing of everybody with 
the things they want (or ought to want). But while human 
society demands (to quote from the wrapper), ‘‘ Tramway, 
Brewery, Tobacco, Cement, Mining, Tea and Steamship 
Companies *”’ without having thought much about them be- 
forehand, and also demands the right to disuse, sell out 
from, and forget about them at any moment, at the sweet 
will of every individual—so long, I say, as such a state of 
things exists, Mr. O’Hagan, or someone extraordinarily 
like him, will have to be asked to intervene, to provide the 
necessary credit, to bring the right people together, and to 
arrange so that the whole concern dces not go into bank- 
ruptcy out of sheer good intentions. And (here we come to 
the cause of all the hard words used about this and other 
financiers) he will expect to be paid. All financiers, this one 
not excepted, like yachting, good dinners, a little flutter at 
the gaming table, all I have ever heard of are addicted to 
charity, rescue of the fallen, scientific reasearch, and good 
work generally. This is only reasonable. The vocation is 
mental. It is ten times as exhausting as anything you can 
do with the body. And being mental, its relaxations are not 
those of the brute, but ofthe philosopher. Take Mr. O’Hagan’s 
case. And in surveying his life you see at once through 
the platform fiction that there are two estates, the rich and 
the poor. There are not. There is only one, the rich 
recruited from the poor. The rich never survive, riches are 
fatal. 

But to return. Mr. O’Hagan does not tell us how he 
obtained his start. He was no more a ‘‘ Jew’”’ than I am, 
and the habitual verbal pogrom is unusually out of place 
in his case. He was Irish. His father was certainly not 
rich, because we learn that he was obliged to undertake 
distasteful, and even dangerous work. The young O’Hagan 
made his way by having no youth, no outdoor exercise, 
little sleep, and finally kept going by a stern dietary regime 
of two meals a day. There’s your ‘‘ economic octopus, 
battening on the life blood of the people!’ that one hears 
vilified in many speeches. One’s first thought is, give 
me my golf and my garden, breakfast, and beer; and 
you may keep your thousands. He must have spent all 
day and every day in his office or someone else’s, interview- 
ing Bottomley, Whitaker Wright, Jabez Balfour, Hooley, 
Lord Cowdray, several Cabinet Ministers and Generals (of 
whom he speaks in no measured terms), Sir Frank Crisp, 
Sir George Lewis, in fact the whole world that rushes, 
shoves, and perspires within that grim and sooty square mile 
that is the City, and relapses, at night again, into its 
million suburban or ultra-urban homes. 
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According to this book’s showing, Mr. O’Hagan was as 
serviceable as industrious. I, for one, believe him. I think 
he enjoyed his work too much, and had good luck. He did 
not, I think, spend much thoug!:: on the probable lives of the 
thousands of obscure employees in the industrial schemes 
he fathered. But do any of us? And he was a Victorian. 

Such is the book, not chronological, but, as the title 
conveys, a series of paragraphs or pages revealing much of 
the backstair life of the City, this half-century past. It is 
extremely technical, in fact I should say that the principal 
limitation to its reception by the public must be that, to 
enjoy it, one needs a quarter of a century among big busi- 
ness. Mr. O’Hagan claims, among other things, to have 
originated Underwriting. I am waiting to see if the claim 
is disputed. Incidentally, there is an example of techni- 
cality. How many people realize that the meaning of the 
word is not the insurance of ships, but the launching of the 
stock of new limited companies. 

At the end are some rather charming meditations, of an 
old man looking back, solemnly, but without many regrets. 
He has been frank about ‘‘ Things I have missed” and 
‘* My failures,’’ and ponders upon fate. For he was human, 
you see, just like any of us. 

R. H. MorrraM. 


THE THIRD ROUTE 


The Third Route. By PHILIP Sassoon. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


THE route is Britain to India ; the first was round the Cape, 
the second was through the Suez Canal, the third is more 
or less as and where the crow flies. Sir Philip Sassoon is 
neither pioneer nor record-breaker on the third route. He 
flew to India and back after many others and by no means 
as fast as he could ; but the flight which this book records, 
of 17,000 miles in six weeks, on a tour of inspection of Air 
Force units in Egypt, Iraq, and the North-West Frontier, 
was as spectacular and strenuous a journey as even an 
Under-Secretary of State may hope to make in the service 
of air-mindedness. Sir Philip writes with official optimism 
of the ‘‘ application of air-power’’ upon the turbulence of 
Eastern tribes, but his book is mainly designed to persuade 
other people to fly. He looks forward to seeing the Third 
Route as populous as the Great North Road, and the Two 
Rivers as popular a winter resort as the Nile. There are 
many reasons for his enthusiasm. He started miserably 
with a feverish cold, which was totally expelled after one 
day’s flight. His accommodation ranged from the luxury 
and peace of the ‘‘ Iris”’ flying boat’s cabin to the rigours 
of the observer’s cockpit of a Bristol Fighter. He roasted 
and he froze ; he was tossed in unstable air over a remark- 
able assortment of deserts ; his average day began with five 
hundred miles of flying and ended with official receptions 
and inspections. And yet he was only tired once, and con- 
siders that six hours in a flying boat is much less wearisome 
than an equal period spent in a train. Even the mis- 
behaviour of the ‘‘ Iris’s ’’ starboard engine, which coughed 
all the way up the Persian Gulf, led not to disaster but only 
to a comic interlude with the Persian Customs authorities at 
Jask, who were with difficulty persuaded, when Sir Philip 
was delayed there, that the British Government really 
desired him to return to Britain. 

But it is the intellectual pleasures of flight which invest 
Sir Philip’s narrative with a vigorous charm. His photo- 
graphs are of quite unusual excellence, and they show that 
only by getting off the earth can one round off one’s acquain- 
tance with it. Very few people can have seen Etna and 
Vesuvius as Sir Philip’s camera records them, and, as he 
truly remarks, the best way of grasping the nature and 
extent of a city and its relation to the lie of the land is to fly 
across it. And if to fly is to receive a new education in 
physical geography, to fly far is to bring to the historically 
sensitive mind a most vivid and stimulating sense of the 
contrast of successive civilizations. It is possible now, if one 
is rich and hardy enough, to see Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
and Baghdad in a long week-end. The impact of such 
hustling on an empty mind would be purely devastating. 
But Sir Philip, who went rather more slowly than this, was 
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able to keep his wits, and readers of his historical vignettes 
will get a good idea of what harvest a bird's-eye view may 
bring to a cultured intelligence. 

The cautious citizen who catches buses and trains and 
is ill on Channel steamers is not taking very kindly to the 
notion of air travel. To him flying is fast but costly, 
thrilling but uncomfortable, and, above all, in spite of the 
blameless record of Imperial Airways, still vaguely dan- 
gerous. It would be interesting to know how he responds 
to this piece of propaganda. Sir Philip is a skilfully scien- 
tific salesman of airmindedness. He gets his foot firmly 
wedged in the 
article with confident authority, and enumerates its beauties 
with bluff enjoyment. But, as usual, his customer will 
eventually close the door and retire, a little puzzled, to think 
it over ; and it looks as if he will leave it to his son to catch 
an aeroplane as nonchalantly as he himself gets into a bus. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


NEW NOVELS 


Above and Below. Ly Rt. D. DORTHY Secker. 7s. 6d 
A Background for Caroline. [}y HELEN ASHTON senn. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Ram. By JOHN EyToNn Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d 


Haunch, Paunch, and Jowl, By SAMUEL ORNITZ Wishart. 
7s. 6d 

The Embezziers. By VALENTINI KATAEV Translated by 
L. ZARINE Benn. 7s. 6d 

Barbarian Stories. [3y NAOMI MITCHISON Cape. 7s. 6d 

Capo. By RIcHARD B. INceE. (Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 
I THINK Miss R. D. Dorthy may be a real discovery. 

‘Above and Below ’ is her first book and some people may 


dismiss it as simply a pastiche of Mrs. Woolf. Miss Dorthy 
certainly makes no attempt to disguise her indebtedness, but 
after all authors always imitate someone, and in 
state of English literature it is probably better 
to imitate Mrs. Woolf than anyone else; there are signs, 
too, of Miss Dorthy’s having an independent sensibility of 
her own. ‘ Above and Below’ seems to me to be what you 
real novel.’ The compressed into 
six hours in the lives of six people, and raises no problem 
outside itself. The axe to grind, no 
favourites, and no enemies. The picture in fact stops at the 
frame. All the relations are severely internal. I think 
Miss Dorthy will develop a style of her own; at present 
her best effects, reflections of a lover, 


young 


1e present 


call ‘a 


scene 1s 


authoress has no 


the 
during a motor-block in Oxford Street, are extremely Vir- 
or should I say Woolfish?). Perhaps it is irrelevant, 


even such as 


finlian 


but I do like Miss Dorthy’s up-to-snuffiness and general 
education. She has none of the maddening provincialness 


of many quite good writers. I like this sort of remark, fo 


Instance :— 


‘There was something moving about Marley in that 
pose, Frederick thought, and yet ihe pose irritated him 
vastly So like Marley was: always the romantic: a 

novel by Ouida, a statue | todin 

This is a completely satisfactory and sly little vignette ; 
but fits so quietly into its place that the careless reader 
will hardly notice it. In fact Miss Dorthy has really 
thought hard about getting a convention for conversation 
Which will not ruthlessly destroy the texture of the narra- 
tive. This is, I am sure, half the art of novel-writing, and 
vet novelists hardly ever seem to think about it at all." 

I received this letter from my friend Francis Birrell as I 


+ 


was tempted just to 
He has so many. But for 


was beginning to write this review. I 


usually do. 


his ideas, as | 


1 
Steal 


nce I decided to be honest. 

4 Background for Caroline’? is the third novel of 
a capable and cultivated writer who has won _ high 
praise from Mr. Arnold Bennett. Miss Ashton with great 
courage has sat down to write the life of a dull woman. 
There are thousands of Carolines around us, we see them 
in the Tube, at the theatre, at funerals. They are kind, 


they talk nonsense about politics, they are sensible in prac- 


‘al matters, they have no enterprise but considerable 
ourag hey have spent their lives trying to be useful, but 
except in emergencies they only succeed in being bores. It 
is eas\ » blame Victorian education and familv life for 
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their existence, but probably they will continue in the 
future as they have in the past. They are women in whom 
a lack of vitality disguises itself as unselfishness. It needs 
genius to make a Caroline interesting; Miss Ashton has 
only an infinite capacity for taking pains. There is 
nothing so old-fashioned as a plot in it, and the only time 
when Caroline forgets to be a Caroline is one guilty hour in 
the arms of an American Army doctor. If the author had 
Miss Austen’s passionate interest in human beings she 
might have brought the book off. But she has fallen back 
on Still Life. All the clothes, all the furniture, in Caroline’s 


life are described minutely. We are given detailed 
accounts of the familiar nursery sights and smells, of 


hospital life during the war, of San Gimignano, of an old 
illness at Bath. It is life-like, but dead. The book 
must have taken the patience of Griselda to write, and it 
takes the patience of Job to read. Yet Miss Ashton is 
unusually gifted. The point is that she does not seem to 
be a novelist. (I have not read her other books.) Like the 
majority of people now writing novels, she has not, I feel, 
found her proper medium. A novelist is in truth a rare 
anomaly ; there have been twenty times as many good poets. 
And lacking the specific talent for fiction, the writers who 
use this form fall back on their gifts for description, or 
satire, or preaching, or research. Take as a contrast Miss 
Compton Burnett, whose ‘ Brothers and Sisters *’ I reviewed 
about two months ago. Here, it seems to me, is that strange 
being, the true novelist, in the purest form. The book is 
absolutely free from padding. The reader never says, 
‘‘ How beautifully written,’’ or ‘‘ My own nurse was just 
like that,’ or ‘t Yes, I’ve always noticed the funny smell 
of French petrol,’’ or ‘‘ Ought she to have destroyed the 
will? ** Nor does he feel, ‘‘ How lovely it would be to have 
a title and be marooned on a desert island with an eighteen- 
vear-old blonde*’ or even, ‘*I do hope her husband will 
die and they'll be able to get married.’’ He merely con- 
templates with amusement and pity the personal relations 
of human beings woven into a work of art. And this, I think, 
is the effect upon the reader made by the most permanently 
satisfactory of the great novels, by ‘‘Les_ Liaisons 
Dangéreuses,’’ by ‘* Adolphe,’’ by the books of Jane Austen 
and Chekhov. 
“Mr. Ram” 
open propaganda. 


man’s 


begins by seeming a novel and ends in 

It is the story of an English country 
girl who nearly marries her aunt’s lodger, an Indian at 
Oxford. The story is told entirely through the girl’s eyes, 
and the author has not avoided putting improbably philo- 
sophical reflections into her mind. The moral is that 
Indians are ‘‘ different,’ and that European women ought 
not to trust them. English people from India are apt te 
infuriate one into always taking the point of view most 
opposed to theirs, but the Indians and ourselves do seem 
peculiarly unfitted to hob-nob. Those who are most alive 
to the sagacity of the Chinese and the spontaneity of the 
negro, look in vain for these qualities in the Hindu. And 
we find it far more difficult to sympathize with the Brahmin 
than with the Moslem or the Buddhist. I am not suggesting 
that the Indians are inferior to other peoples, but only 
that in temperament they are especially alien to ourselves. 
And if this is true, the policy of encouraging them to attend 
English Universities can only result in increased racial bitter- 
ness. Thus Mr. Ram in this novel is neglected (though not 
ill-treated) by his fellow undergraduates. It is a pity, 
however, that the author should make him entice the girl to 
India by a trick. For at this point the novel ceases to be 
a study of personal relations and becomes an indictment of a 
whole people. 

‘* Haunch, Paunch, and Jowl ”’ is the imaginary autobio- 
graphy of a Russian Jew in New York who rises by black- 
mail to the position of judge. I suspect it to be a portrait 
from life. The book does not bear criticism as a novel, but 
the interest of the subject-matter and the movement of the 
narrative carry the reader safely over a most detestable 
stvle. Antisemitism is a particularly stupid and ignoble 
prejudice, but this book helps to explain its spread in the 
United States. For all its faults this seems to me on the 
whole the most interesting book on this week’s list. 

The Book Society is much happier in its second choice 


than it was in its first. ‘‘ The Embezzlers ’”’ is an amusing 
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and unpretentious farce. A couple of Russian officials find WHIG COMMON SENSE 


themselves decamping quite unpremeditatedly with the 
week's pay of their office. They rollick about the country, The Letters of Peter Plymley and Selected Works. By SYDNEY 


drinking and making love, and end, quite gaily, in gaol. SmitTH. Edited by G. C., HESELTINE. (Dent. 6s. 

eo Though the author has not Gogol’s poetic imagination, the Tyrs new edition of Peter Plymley’s letters with other mis- 
— gg one ot” ie erga . wonder how many  ¢ellaneous writings of the author is to be commended. The 
yeOpie Nave peen preventec ae) "CE a4 é asterplece 7 j aul’s i i 7 
a cana by its misleading title?) ‘ Seas eae 0 en ae en ee 


ore ut the Ali i: Weteidheliines r f Russi people have heard of the Plymley papers than have ever 
rings oO 1e Alice in onderian¢ é y ~ : . 

es ; " _— ity 2 ussla, @ ead them; while the more vague recollections of Mrs. 
country where saints encourage sin because it produces the pasa . : : 

- ° 4 ; Partington and a few bons mots which have passed into cur- 
virtue of repentance, and where the peculator is regarded rent usage are all that remain of the great Whig Apologist 
; ; ii re sage are a 1a nai i , hig £ st. 
in the Oriental way as a smart fellow. Except for a few lg 8 es Aaa 


details, this book might have been written before the war. : ™ ange rgrecigge Seow 7 es 6 ee 
After all, revolutions afiect people’s pockets but not their will perceive that his oblivion is undeserved. Many duller 
characters. books have more readers. The author’s reputation for 

“Capo” just fails to be extraordinarily amusing. It flippancy, which lost him a bishopric, has injured his post- 


is a satire on the way some people have of collecting religions humous reputation as a writer. His occasional articles are 
as others collect animals or stamps. But philately is a less in fact marked not so much by flippancy and wit as by a 
exasperating hobby, and your budding messiahs are the massive good sense. He may often be mistaken in his 
most expensive sort of pet. ‘‘ Capo” is disfigured by some estimates of people or in his prophecies of things to come ; 
horribly sentimental passages, but a lot of it made me but he is never silly, unbalanced, or irrelevant. The 
laugh. Plymley papers, which set on fire, in 1807, the bracken 
Mrs. Mitchison’s book contains fifteen stories ranging of Catholic Emancipation, are masterpieces of lucidity and 
from the Early Bronze Age to a.D. 1935, all of them con- common sense, perfectly adapted to their end. Hence they 
cerned with uncivilized peoples. Our modern consciousness are still eminently readable, though the subject of them is 
is so different from that of even our more civilized ancestors no longer interesting. The other papers in this collection, 
that stories about them can never be quite convincing. Mrs. on Bentham’s ‘Book of Fallacies,” with its parody 
| Mitchison makes them more like us than they were, instead of any Conservative speech on any subject at any 

of making them merely unreal—a mistake, I think, on the z : i Ay ; = 
: : é: time, on the Game Laws, on the Chimney-boys, on the 

right side. As a result her early Britons and Dark Age : : : 


| Varangs are less plausible than her Romans, who, after preposterous claims of the Episcopacy are all impregnated 
all adenail ance af cnt testes. The tek cheee ta the book, With the same civilized and human reasonableness. Ile 
. « » mile all’ as 5. = Sst s i ’ F __ —_ " wal . = 

I think, is ‘A Matter of No Importance,” a story rather nage nce appennatn nperenchagl not so much by the effort to 
: similar to her novel ‘‘ The Conquered,’ which I like better °° “eVer himself, as by sheer sense of proportion. 

| than any other modern historical novel. The rather school- It is perhaps wrong to look Mr. Heseltine’s pleasant little 


girl sentimentality which disfigured some of Mrs. Mitchison’s gift-horse too closely in the mouth, but one could wish that 
later books is not apparent in ‘‘ Barbarian Stories,” and 1 his selection had been somewhat otherwise. Such a short 
strongly recommend them. volume necessitates ruthless cutting, but we should not have 
, aie RAYMOND MORTIMER. missed the letters to Archdeacon Singleton, and Swing, his 
y jejune reflections on the immortality of the soul, and his 
: ee er rather futile vers de société could we have been shown 
a the author’s enlightened interest in Imperial problems, his 
ruthless criticism of the classical curriculum at our public - 
schools and universities, and, above all, his masterly paper 
on female education, one of the most witty and original of 
all his essays :— 



























t THE PENN COUNTRY AND 


, THE CHILTERNS 
A By RALPH M. ROBINSON 
With 24 Illustrations by 


‘*“A woman of accomplishment may entertain those who 
have the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour with great 
brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas and with that elastic 





it CHARLES J. BATHURST spring, which the love of knowledge alone can convey is a 
0 15s. net perpetual source of exhilaration and amusement to all that 
st Being unmethodical wanderings around Jordans, come within its reach—not collecting its force into single 
m Beaconsfield and the Chalfonts, a district which is and insulated achievements, like the efforts made in the 
é perhaps richer in historical and liter ations fine arts, but diffusing equally over the whole of existence a 
ye than any other part of the calm pleasure—better loved as it is longer felt—and suitable 
1e 


to every variety and every period of life. Therefore, instead 
of hanging the understanding of a woman upon walls or 
hearing it vibrate upon strings—instead of seeing it in 
clouds or hearing it in the wind, we should make it the first 
spring and ornament of society, by enriching it with attain- 
ments upon which alone such power depends.” 


d THE GOLDEN 
oo ADVENTURES of BALBOA 


Discoverer of the Pacific 
: By ARTHUR STRAWN 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A drama of adventure, massacre and frenzied search toi 
T- gold, written after many years’ research among contem- 
porary Spanish accounts of Balboa’s voyages. 


We miss also the famous outburst on the consequences 
of a spirited foreign policy, which is buried away in rather 
a dull paper on America :— 


y, FICTION 


~ THE BARRIER 


‘““We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable con- 
sequences of being too fond of glory. Taxes upon every 




















be article which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or 
? By F. E. MILLS YOUNG is placed under the foot—taxes on everything which it is 
a s. 6d. net pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste... and the dying 
“4 powerful and wal aniity tne set against a vivid Englishman, pouring his medicine which has paid 7 per 
io- south African background with that air of truth which cent. into a spoon which has paid 15 per cent., flings himself 
“k- belongs peculiayly to Miss Mills Young's story-telling.” back on his chintz bed which has paid 22 per cent., and 
ae —Morning Post. expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a license 
ait of £100 for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole 
yut SQUAD property is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. 
he 7 7 Beside the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him 
ple By JAMES B. WHARTON in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to posterity 
7s. 6d. net in taxed marble; and he is then gathered with his fathers 

ble The best book about the War which has come out of to be taxed no more.” 

the America—the War from the American * doughboy’s ”’ 

the oe ee Mr. Heseltine may perhaps urge that this is hyper- 
JOHN LANE-THE BODLEY HEAD LTD criticism, and that there was not room for more. Certainly 
ice he has given us very good reading, though there is heaps 


ing over for a second volume, not a bad record for a man who 
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shone chiefly as a wit, whose puns have grown tarnished 
in the repetition, and who passed his best years as a very 
hardworking country parson. He was also a perfect ex- 
ponent of the ‘‘ short note.’’ Mr. Heseltine gives some good 
examples of them, though again not the one I happen to 
like most, and which could not, I think, be bettered: ‘‘ How 
very odd, my dear Lady Holland, to ask me to dine with 
you on Sunday the 9th, when I am coming to stay with 
you from the fifth to the twelfth! It is like giving a gentle- 
man an assignation for Wednesday when you are going to 
marry him on the preceding Sunday—an attempt to com- 
bine the stimulus of gallantry with the security of connubial 
relations. I do not propose to be guilty of the slightest 
infidelity to you while I am at Holland House, except you 
dine in town; and then it will not be infidelity but spirited 
recrimination.”’ 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


FOCH TALKS 
Foch Talks. By COMMANDANT BUGNET. Translated by RUSSELL 
GREEN Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
THe military historian of the future will undoubtedly have to 


reckon with the Foch Legend. He will have to get behind it, 
in order to arrive at the truth about the Great War, and the 
part played by Foch, and by others, in its various phases ; 


but he will also have to take account of the Legend as a 
fact in itself. It is mecessary at times to discount the 


romantic halo with which captains so different as Napoleon 
and Sir John Moore were invested by their contemporaries, 
before we can form an accurate judgment of their abilities 
and achievements ; but the halo itself is evidence of charac- 
teristics to which they owed much of their capacity for 
command. 

Commandant Bugnet’s pleasant and modest little book 
will serve the historian both to correct the Legend, and to 
explain how it arose. It is neither a biography nor a critical 
study, but a record of personal impressions—the impressions 
received by the author during the period, from June, 1921, 
to March, 1929, when he was in daily contact, as aide-de- 
camp, With the subject of his appreciation. It describes the 
Marshal's personal habits and methods of work, his interests 
and their limitations, his relations with his subordinates, and 
his patient endurance of ceremonial. It illustrates, by 
copious quotation or summary of conversations, his ideas on 
war, and his memories of the Great War. 

Commandant Bugnet’s attitude is frankly that of Boswell 
to Johnson, or even of Dr. Watson to Sherlock Holmes, and 
his unconscious revelation of this attitude gives a more vivid 
impression of Foch’s dominating personality than anything 
that he actually writes. For Commandant Bugnet is not 
quite a Boswell, and his determination to see deep significance 
in everything appertaining to his hero, even to the disposi- 
tion of his blotting-pad, calls out, at times, for parody. 

Within these limits, the book is well written and con- 
vinecing, and the records of the Marshal’s conversation are 
of the highest interest. They contain, as the author warns 
us, many obiter dicta that would be misleading if taken 
separately and construed literally ; but they contain also 
many weighty reflections on war, and much—like the 
generous tribute to Joffre—that has personal and historical 
interest. 

The impression left by the book is that of a strong, 
rather limited personality, with an iron will, 
immense powers of application, and, as his old mathematical 
master said, ‘‘a geometrical mind.’’ A passion for exact 
data and logical thought underlies all the weightiest of the 
Marshal's aphorisms. In study, ‘to reduce everything to 
simplicity, to clarify and to prune "’; in execution, ‘*‘ to appre- 
ciate the situation as it exists,’ and to have ‘‘a plan, a 
method, a definite object ’’—these are the keynotes of his 
teaching. The personal ascendancy, to which Commandant 
3uenet’s labour of love bears witness, was the reward of 
creat moral and intellectual force directed, with single- 
minded devotion, towards the one goal of professional 
efficiency. 
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THE HAPPY ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The Heritage of Man. By H. J. MASSINGHAM. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
THIs is a book written by an expert for non-experts—and 
in this case confessedly reviewed by one of the latter. It 
might equally well have been called ‘‘ Anthropology for 
Everyman,” for the writing is simple and straightforward 
throughout, and though it consists of some fifteen essays 
on subjects as far apart as sparrows and Buddhism, the 
origins of ball games and the new motor-roads, it has that 
unity of reference the author claims for it. These essays 
are, as he suggests, so many windows giving light upon the 
single theme of what man is and his debt to Nature on the 
one hand and civilization on the other. He would have us 
take a new view of our relative indebtedness, and in the 
result there is no subject which does not lead him quickly 
back to anthropological and archeological beginnings. 

The book is in three parts. In the first, ‘‘ From Nature 
to Man,”’ the main essay especially attacks the pseudo- 
Darwinian Victorian view of the innate cruelty of Nature, 
‘““red in tooth and claw.’’ One is familiar with those his- 
torians who survey world-history so minutely through the 
dark spectacles of their own day, and Mr. Massingham 
suggests that this was but another case of Caliban seeing 
only his own foul reflection in the mirror supposedly held to 
Nature. Cruelty, he points out, is conscious, and as such is 
a purely human attribute, and it is only in a few species 
of the ant that any parallel is found for man’s warring 
on his own kind. ‘ There is, in fact, no single abomination 
of human society past or present for which natural causes or 
primitive inheritance can be held primarily responsible.” 
Whence, then, originated the ‘infernal spark’? in man- 
kind? This problem leads Mr. Massingham to an absolute 
distinction between the “‘ primitive’ and the ‘‘ savage,” the 
former knowing neither cruelty nor war, both of which are 
products of civilization in decay, and are grafted upon the 
‘“‘ primitive’? by cultural imposition from without. 

Having laid these foundations for wider issues, the 
author deserts them for a series of only incidentally related 
essays revealing his intimate knowledge of bird and wood- 
land life. He returns in part two, ‘‘Human Nature in 
Civilization,” with an admirable essay on ‘‘The New 
Anthropology,’’ in which, declaring himself a disciple of 
Elliot Smith and Perry, he expounds their position with a 
clarity which calls for appreciation. He makes one primary 
distinction between anthropology ‘‘old’’ and ‘ new”: 
‘‘The old glorifies the institutions and external fabric of 
civilized life as slowly eradicating the instinctive viciousness 
of human nature. The new rehabilitates the dignity of 
human nature itself and points to human values as the final 
criterion.’’ The studies of the decay of past civilizations 
and of the origins of war follow naturally as allied topics ; 
decay sets in when institutions lose touch with human 
values, and war is the simple certain consequence. The 
essays on Ball Games and Buddhism are both studies in 
the diffusion of single impulses, producing varied fruits in 
different environments. Part Three, ‘‘ Human Civilization 
in Nature,’’ consists of three brief essays on megaliths 
in Derbyshire, holy wells, and the scarring of the face of 
England by bungalow and motor-road. 

This miscellaneous but single-minded volume should do 
much to convey to a wide public the ideas for which the 
author and his teachers stand. Yet were those theories 
far less satisfactorily grounded in evidence than they are, 
we should still read the book with pleasure and heartily 
recommend it. Mr. Massingham has the seeing eye, the 
perceptive ear, and whether he writes of hill-top or wood- 
land, of bird life or the past, he will convict the reader of 
blindness and deafness and to that degree enrich his vision 
and hearing. One turns from these pages with a genuine 
sense of life’s richness and variety, a renewed wonder and 
joy. There is freshness in Mr. Massingham’s writing, and 
he possesses an individual style which at its best attains 
beauty. 
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ALL QUIET ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 
by E, M. Remarque 
Soth thousand. 


* Surely the greatest of all war books. Stands 
pre-eminent.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘TI found myself living at last in that world 
forbidden to the civilian.” 
RICHARD CHURCH in the SPECTATOR. 





“ The Bible of the common soldier.” NATION. 
“ The narrative rises to heights which place it 


in the company of the great.” TIMES. 


“Immeasurably finer than ‘Sergeant 
Grischa.’ ” 
ST. JOHN IRVINE in the DAILY EXPRESS. 


“In this book are both beauty and grandeur.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 


“This pitiless record cannot be too widely 
known.” DAILY MAIL. 


“Deliberate brutality that has never been 
excelied in war literature.” 


J. B. PRIESTLY in the EVENING NEWS. 


7s. 6d. net. 





SCOTLAND YARD 
by J. F. Moylan, C.B. 


Recetver to the Metropolitan Police Distriet 
and Metropolitan Courts. 


A new volume in the Whitehall Series of books 
on the Great Departments of State. 


“« Mr. J. F. Moylan has written a study of deep 
interest, remarkably clear where clarity was 
not always easy to secure, and abounding in 
detail.” THE TIMES. 
“... mot only ts it interesting on first 
reading ; it has value as a book of reference.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“This book ts excellent and merits close 
study.” DAILY MAIL. 


“* How closely the men in blue are interwoven 
into the daily lives of Londoners this admirable 
book clearly demonstrates. It is an excellent 
addition to the Whitehall Series, of which it 


forms a part.” SUNDAY TIMES. 


“Every chapter has its own special interest 
which carries the reader on from beginning 


to end.” POLICE REVIEW. 


“ Throws a flood of light on the steady work 
done by Scotland Yard.” MORNING POST. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 
THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. (Second large printing) 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


By I. COMPTON-BURNETT, 
Author of ‘‘ Pastors and Masters.” 6/- net. 


HUGH WALPOLE in the “ Book Society News ”"—‘ It is placed on our 
recommended list because it is so unusual a book that it would be a thousand 
pities if those who would like it failed to hear of it. It is a novel almost 
entirely of conversations and these conversations are among the most remark- 
able in modern English literature. . . . There are pieces of dialogue, little 
scenes here that are beautiful, poignant and memorable, and that seems like 
the reader’s own experience. For the reader who wants a novel unlike others, 
this is the book.” 

MISS V. SACKVILLE-WEST broadcasting from 2LO—‘I have never read a 
novel quite like it . . . a genuine work of art . . . the central character a 
— tremendous and alarming figure . . . a real creation in the world of 

ction.” 

ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard—‘ An original work, ‘tne 
and incontestably true to life. I. Compton- -Burnett may be a new star. 

I shall attend with a certain impatience her next novel.” yeas 

RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times—“ It is like no other novel that I remember 
ever to have read . . . you are startled into a very real admiration and find 
it of the most poignant interest. Here, you feel, is something quite extra- 
ordinarily new. Sophia's portrait is masterly and so in its way is the whole 

book . . . it will not be to all tastes, but of its singular powers there can be 
no question at all.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER in the Nation—“ I doubt if there is a living Author who 
writes better dialogue . . . makes one laugh aloud . . . I wish everyone 
interested in fiction would try ‘ Brothers and Sisters.’ There must be others 
besides myself who, if they did, would place Miss Compton-Burnett .. . 
among the best English novelists of our time.” 

“LIFE AND LETTERS.’’—‘ One of the most remarkable and original novels 
I have read for a long time. . . . # As sardonic as Jane Austen, as bleak as 
Emily Bronte . . . every word must be read and the reward is rich.” aw 

“TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.’—‘A remarkable book. . . those 
family dialogues which take up most of the reader’s attention are masterpieces 
of conversational art.” 


YOLANDE OF JOHORE 


A Novel of life behind the mysterious vege 





of Malaya. 
W. MELVILLE WACE, M.C. 7/6 oe 
“REFEREE.”—“ Packed with first-hand knowledge of the East andthe life’lived 
there . . . a piece of realism.” 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 


CLARA MARTIN, Author of ‘‘The Spanish Dress,” &c. 
6/- net. 
“ T.P.’s WEEKLY.”’—“ As pleasant and as English as an old-fashioned garden.’’ 





GENERAL. 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
J.C. WORDSWORTH, Author of ‘‘ Adventures in Philo- 
sophy.” 12/6 net. 
(1) Dante’s Paradiso. (2) The Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius. (3) Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. (4) Euripides. 


“* SCOTSMAN.”"—* Well founded in its learning.” 
“T.P.’s WEEKLY.”—“ Brilliant.” 


THE GREAT MARY CELESTE HOAX 


A famous Sea Mystery exposed. 

LAURENCE J. KEATING. 5 Illustrations. 10/6 net. 
Rex Clements, author of ‘‘ A Gipsy of the Horn,” etc., who read 
this book in MS. form and advised the Publishers thereon, 
writes : “‘ I have, I think, read everything of importance hitherto 
published with reference to the Mary Celeste. In my opinion 
Mr. Keating has here given the final explanation of the mystery 
and I cordially recommend the book as the last word on the 
subject.” 


“DAILY MAIL.”—* The book does seem to have solved a hitherto impenetrable 
7.4. mystery, and it is certain to be among the ‘ best sellers ’ of the year.’ 


A BOOK OF TRUE DREAMS 

MARY E. MONTEITH, Author of “The Fringe of 

Immortality.” 7/6 net. 
A unique book. Amongst the contributors of personal ex- 
periences are: The late Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, Col. E. R. 
Johnson, Dr. Abraham Wallace, the Hon. Gabrielle Borthwick, 
Lady Barnes, and Miss Rose Fyleman. 


“ LIGHT.”—* A vivid and provoking work, written with discrimination, know- 
ledge, om humour.” 


A NOMAD OVER ISLE, PENINSULA 
AND PLAIN 


BEN. ASSHER, Author of ‘‘A Nomad in the South 
Sudan,” etc. 20 Illustrations. 6/- net. 
A delightful book for all those who appreciate the lighter touches 
of human nature. 
“SUNDAY TIMES.”—“Vivid with local colour and atmosphere.” 





The Publishers are always willing to consider suitable MSS. 
with a view to publication in book form. 


HEATH CRANTON LTD., 6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 
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THE POET AND THE LABORATORY 


Creative Imagination ; Studies in the Psychology of Literature 
By JUNE E. DOWNEY International Li! 


Philosop nd S$ ntific Method Kegan 


Psychology, 
Paul. 10s. 6d 


rarv Ol 


Library is an entertaining and often 


valuable bu hit or miss *’ series, Mr. Richards’s contribu- 
tions being most palpable hits. Miss Downey, who 
rightly rofess admiration for ‘The Principles of 
Literary Criticism,’ app hes certain aspects of that large 
subject with less prudence. A work sub-titled ‘* Studies in 
the Psychology of Literature "* might be expected to include 
soine attempt to explain the conciseness of Tacitus, the 
balance of Cicero, the rich flavour of Gibbon, the honest 
itransparence of Mill, cenesis of the Leonine Hexameter, 
and other intriguing problems for which, one had hoped, a 
common basis of solution was not formulated. But the 
range is far narrower, being confined practically to specific 
features of romantic poetry. To * analyze’? John Gould 
Fletcher, Frost, Coleridge, Byron, Vachel Lindsay, Amy) 
Lowell, Masefield, and so forth, is to tell us little about 


literature as a whole. The fact that Lindsay has ‘a pre- 
occupation with motor rhythm” will never help us toward 
the study of Pope or Lucretius: we know Lindsay, and the 
level upon whi h most of his verse is composed ; the level 
at which moto! doubt highly important. 
One has a right to protest that Miss Downey is concerned 
With phenomena like empathy, the eidetic image, 
with space-relations, which are not the propria of literary 
men, but widely distributed. On one page we are told that 


rhythms are ho 


or games 


the petite college maid who takes part in all imaginar) 
scenes robed in her favourite azure and silver evening gown 
may serve as an example’ (of ‘* seeing one’s self *’). There 
is far too much talk in the (unfortunate) stvle of this pas- 
sage, and a good deal more that can and must be challenged. 
What are we to reply when informed that ** your classicist ”’ 
delights in old aso ‘iations ** and twines the tendrils of senti- 
ment around old ruins. old legends**? Why, that the 
amateurs of ‘‘ old, unhappy, far-off things *’ are to be classi- 
ists. Romanticism for Miss Downey means futurism ; but 


that the romanti- 
Wis believes, both in the 


the truth of the 
obsessed by time 
future. 

rhe process of dismantling a dynamo in the pious hope 


matter is, more probably, 
as Mr. L 


cis 1s 


past and the 


of discovering what electricity is, will not yield encouraging 
results ; scarcely more encouraging are discussions of colour 
ind images, or ‘* discoveries *’ that *‘ rhythm is one of the 
hvpnotic devices of poetry *’ or that ** the hyperbole reaction 
has a coloration all its own.’’ Nor does a chapter on Intro- 


verted Art, 


inspire m 


with acknowledgments to Pfister, of all people, 
ich confidence. But, to Esthetic Objec- 
tivitv, our hopes of capturing the secret of literary creation 
ire raised, only to be learn that Frost, at 
his best, works a miracle of near and far vision, that 

function of the ‘‘ maker” is to help man to ** develop a 
‘f the illimitable into which Main Street opens at either 
end.’’ This is not ‘New Thought.’”’ The 
fair examiner Without mirth, condemn the paper 
f after alluding to *‘ some ancient Lear 
driven from the home where love abides not,”’ 


coining 
dashed when we 


and 


sense 
esthetic: it is 
would, not 
of any schoolgirl who, 
goes on to 
Tennyson has manipulated ” affective spread 
skilfully in his * Li In a serious work 
such a stvle breeds mistrust of the writer’s sense of values, 
taste, and vigilance ; a mistrust exacerbated by reading of 
‘the exquisite modulations of the artistic photoplay of 
to-day.’’ But credit must be given for willingness to research 
in this dangerous field, and for the attempt to discern the 
origins of creative effort in conflict (Book VI.) though the 
theory new. Here must admit that ‘‘ the heart 
of artistic integrity *’ baffles the scientific observer, and that 
‘analytical psychology has not gone far in determining the 
differences in mental content that underlie differences in 
creative thinking.” 


remark that 


“most tus Eaters. 


Is not she 


But these are just the things about which 
we are curious, and while they remain dark it seems un- 
profitable to spend time in reckoning how many readers 
image all the parts of a given complex simile, and how many 
The laboratory is welcome in literary research ; 
the experimenter should be, in our writer’s words ‘' consider- 


do not. 
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able of a psychologist,” but should be 


cautious, extremely 
and possessed of a severely 


y high standard of 
doubtful whether a person who 
pays so much attention to hypnesis and manipulators of the 
Quija board, and so little to organization, equilibrium, and 
awareness is going the right way to work. 

It is to be hoped that ** Cataline ”’ 


print, 


well read, 


taste. Finally, it 


Seeiuis 


on page 43 is a mis- 


SHERARD VINES. 


THE HOURS PRESS 


La Chasse au Snark. By ARAGON rhe Hours Press. One 
guinea 

St. George at Silene. By ALVARO GUEVARA. (The Hours Press. 
10s. 6d. 

The Eaten Heart. By Richard ALDINGTON. (The Hours Press. 


One guinea. 
THE Hours Press, conducted by Miss Nancy Cunard at 


Chapelle-Réanville in France, is an interesting experiment 
in printing and publishing. The three books under review 
are all published in limited signed editions, the first 300 
copies, the second 150, and the third 200. They are hand set ; 
but there is none of the fussy artiness which so ofien dis- 
figures this kind of modern book production. The type is 
ik-point Caslon Old Face, and the page is severely unorna- 
mented. The bindings are in each case charming, particu- 
larly that of the ‘‘ Chasse au Snark.’’ This is in every sense 
a remarkable book, for the feat of translating Lewis Carroll’s 
‘‘ Hunting of the Snark ”’ into French is a great one, and 
we are not surprised that it has not before been attempted. 
Only a Frenchman can say how far M. Aragon has suc- 
ceeded. All that an Englishman dare say is that it is 
obviously an extremely ingenious translation. Mr. Alding- 
ton’s is an interesting poem which never rises to any great 
heights, but keeps on a fair level. We care less for the poem 
‘St. George at Silene.”’ 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Fowrnal of the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
JUNE, 1929 
CONTENTS : 
ORGANISED MARKETING IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 
Prof. J. H. Jones 


THE REPARATION PROBLEM: A DISCUSSION: 





I. TRANSFER DIFFICULTIES, REAL AND 
IMAGINED. Prof. B. Ohlin 
Il. A REJOINER J. M. Keynes 
THE MONETARY THEORY OF THE TRADE CYCLE 
Prof. A. C. Pigou 
THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE RECON- 
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Price “Six ‘Shillings net. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, 
London, W.C.2, 


Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic 








Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C.2. Annual 
Subscription, £1 ls. The Subscription includes the quarterly 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL, an Economic History Series, Special 
Memoranda, Statistical Bulletins, and sundry important publi- 
cations at reduced prices. Life Composition, £10 10s. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


rue results of the General Election were unknown at the 
time of the going to press of the monthly papers, and it is 
not easy to discuss Home news when Home news of such 
Significance is still withheld, so, except for ‘* Churchillian 
Finance: the Fifth Budget,’ by F. W. Hirst in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Review,’’ our political chronicle this month is 
mainly of Foreign Affairs. In the *‘ Contemporary ’’ we 
have ‘ British Policy in the Near East (1900-1909),’’ by 
RK. W. Seton-Watson, ** Bulgarian Problems: a Survey,” by 
Dimitri Stancioff, and ** Arabia, 1926-1929,” by H. St. J. 
Philby. There is also *‘ The Saving Faith of Interna- 
tionalism,’’ by J. A. Hobson. The ‘** Nineteenth Century ”’ 
has ** The New Crisis in Russia,’’ by F. A. Mackenzie, and 
* Christianity and Young Japan,’ by Ernest Pickering. 
The *‘ Round Table’? has leading articles on Naval 
Disarament, Unemployment, East Africa, and ‘*‘ Mr. Hoover 
at the White House.’"” The East Africa article is a long 
and impartial examination of the Hilton Young Report, and 
contains some interesting comments and suggestions. ‘* Mr. 
Hoover at the White House’’ is entertaining. rane ee 
has been in the White House for only two months. That is 
too short a time, of course, on which to base judgments o1 
venture predictions: but the new President is under obser: 
vation, and there cannot be any great harm in setting down 
what has been observed. First of all, nobody calls him 
‘Herb.’ To his greater glory or his lesser, they call him 
Hoover: they call him Mr. Hoover. Indeed, by an egregious 
\ t, one of the metropolitan papers called him just 
that, in a bold headline, one night. ...He wears a soft 
crey hat instead of a hard black one, He has gone off 
ishing once ; and nobody knew when he went, nor exactly 
Where he went, and nobody took any photographs of him 
to sell to the papers. The man is not only a President, he 





In the article, also in the ‘*‘ Round Table,” entitled 





Great Britain: the Golden Mean” (written, of course, 
before the result of the Election was known) the writer says: 
One reflection is perhaps worth making. No one who has 
followed the course of politics during the last few years can 
fail to have noticed one sign of the times. We are no 


f+ 


longer left with no other alternatives except the dictator or 
the Soviet. ‘his steady progress of moderation has pro- 
foundly affected party politics. The whole temper of the 
nation is cooler than it was five vears ago. ... The for- 
tunes of the Socialist Party, from the narrow party point of 
view, may be greatly favoured by this change ; the interests 
of the nation must be greatly served by it. Perhaps, when 
the history of these times comes to be written, this steadving 


process may prove to be at once Mr. Baldwin’s political 
grave and his political monument.” 
The ‘* Realist *’ this month opens with the first paper of 


+ 


three by Dr. Harold Jeffreys on the fundamentals 
of geology, called ‘‘ The Future of the Earth.’’ There is an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The Physical Evolution of Lan- 
cuage,”’ by Sir Richard Paget. W. Milne-Bailey writes on 
‘Trade Unionism’s Future,’’ and there is the conclusion 
of Aldous Huxley’s essay on Pascal, an interesting per- 
but suffering from a rather monotonous repetition 
of the *‘ sickly body *’ motif, and not cool’ enough in temper. 
Lenno Robinson writes in the same paper ‘ Recipe for a 
National JTheatre,’’ an account of the foundation and the 
subsequent fortunes of the Abbey Theatre. 
‘Life and Letters *’ has a sketch of Mandell Creighton 


by Lytton Strachey, and E. M. Forster writes on ‘* T. S. 


a series of 


formance, 


Kliot and his Difficulties *’—an honest piece of criticism, 
but how flowery, even playful, these uncompromising 
figures begin to look, compared with the perky attitudinizing 
the young! TI) special Decennary Number of the 
Oxford Outlook” is at hand to prove it, but as a matter 


fact, its prose runs on in an ordinary undistinguished 


wav ; experimentalism is confined to verse, and is not very 
iring at that. ‘*Phonic Punctuation,’® by Jonathan 
Curling is tl most revolutionary article, and the editor 
ides with slightly conscious pride a photograph of the 
Gasworks, and testifies that some people find it ‘* the only 
Oxford where they can think.”’ 
I English Review ” 


is an article called ‘‘ Balzac’s 


r-Box,’’ by Francis which gives an amusing 


Gribl 
f letters Balzac received from unknown 
Women ‘‘ worshipped him at a time when a good 
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many men were still scoffing at him. They expressed their 
admiration by writing to him. He came to figure in their 
eyes as the one public character in France who could be 
trusted to supply sound Answers to Correspondents on 
sentimental subjects. He was receiving, he once told his 
sister, six or seven letters a day from strange ladies ; and it 
has been stated that he received in all about twelve 
thousand such letters.”’ 

The ‘ Cornhill Magazine” has ‘‘ Tennyson a Hundred 
Years <Aiter,’”’ by Laurie Magnus, and a short story called 
‘At Dhardi Junction,’’ by Hilton Brown. ‘* Scribner’s ”’ 
has ** Afitony Wayne at York Town,” by Thomas Boyd. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Truth about Publishing. By SraNLEY UNWIN. Third Edition. 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THouGH Mr. Unwin’s book was published originally only 
three years ago, it has already established itself as a classic 
on its particular subject. This new edition is rendered still 
more interesting by reason of some notes and a new preface. 
THE NaTION may, perhaps, take some credit for inspiring the 
werk, for parts of it appeared in our columns. It is at 
once a useful and fascinating volume to anyone concerned 
with books or with their production or with the trade in 
them. Mr. Unwin’s experience has been so large and his 
judgment is so sound that it is hardly surprising to find 
that he rarely has had to modify the opinions which he put 
forward three years ago in the original edition. We notice 
that he is less confident than he was that the Authors’ 
Society is right in their contention that in profit-sharing 
agreements there should be no allowance to the publisher for 
‘ office expenses.’’ On the other hand, he tells a story in 
the new preface which confirms his objection to terminable 
Anyone who harbours the delusion that it is 
always the publisher who is the wolf and the author the 
innocent lamb should read this story. 


licences. 


* . * 


Etchings of To-day. Edited by C. Grorrrey HOLME. (Studio. 
7s. 6d. 

The large number of people interested in etchings will 
welcome this admirably produced book. As Mr. Gaunt points 
out in his interesting introduction, there has been an enor- 
mous increase, in recent vears, both in the number of artists 
who practise etching and in the number of people who collect 

In this volume there are reproductions of the 
works of artists of thirteen different countries. Nearly all 
the best known of contemporary etchers are represented, and 
also many young men of talent. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the reproduction in photogravure is excellent. 


etchings. 


* * + 


The Atoning Years. By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Thornton 
7s. 6d. 


Butterworth. 7s. 

This novel is a relief, not so much because it is rather 
better than the average, correctly written, and well put 
together, as because it is pleasantly old-fashioned. It is 
the kind of novel they wrote in King Edward’s time. It 
opens in the nineties, when it was still possible to recognize 
an English milord on the Continent by his fair, clustering 
curls and handsome clothes. And then, it deals with love, 
not sex. The hero is the son of an English peer. He is 
young, beautiful, rich. We meet him travelling for pleasure 
in Italy, before entering upon a diplomatic career. In his 
breast-pocket he carries a miniature of his betrothed. The 
world is his. But he conceives a violent passion for the 
Countess Vallandini, a beautiful woman of his own age, 
married to an old man, a friend of his father’s ; and every- 
thing, home, traditions, betrothed, career, go up like 
thistledown in the scale against his passion. The Countess 
returns his passion, but she is restrained by religious 
scruples, and her regard for her daughter’s good name 
from deserting her husband and going to her lover. But 


she bears him a son, who is killed in the war, and their 


love endures all their life. Lucrezia is more of a character 
than Godwin. She is quite charming and touching, par- 
ticularly in her relationship to her two children. The story 
is long and sad, but it is not sentimental, and may be 
recommended as a sedative. 
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lebrities 
say of 
Achille Serre 


¢ 





Mr. Francis Lister: 


“I know of no better way of keeping clothes at their 
best than by entrusting them to “Achille Serre.” 
Their cleaning and pressing service is a most practical 
economy for any man who appreciates the import- 
ance of looking well-dressed at all times.” 


Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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The Political Stalemate 
How it may be Solved. Read 


ROBINSON 
THE GREAT 


By 
RAMSAY MUIR 
(“An Impenitent Politician’’) 


This is the book which, published 
four weeks before the General Election 
ANTICIPATED THE RESULTS with an 
almost uncanny foresight. It shows 
how the situation can be tackled by a 
reasonable measure of electoral reform. 


3/6 net 


CHRISTOPHERS: 22 Berners St., W.1 




















Ju t “ Lookers-On.” 


NBEARABLE dwellings—stifling, over-crowded 
streets--Summer means nothing more to the 
pale children and tired mothers of Slumland. 


ay 





Through the aid of the Church Army Fresh Air 
Homes many hundreds are given a change by country- 
side and sea—pure, fresh air, real sunshine, good 
food and rest. 


Will YOU help to bring happiness to monotonous 
lives ? 


givesa poor, tired mother gives one week’s 
i) and three children a 1. Is holiday to a poor, 
fortnight’s holiday. ® tired mother with 


SMALLER OR LARGER GIFTS ALSO WELCOMED. baby. 
Cheques crossed ‘*‘ Barclays a/c Church Army,” payable to Pret 


d sé Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 55, Bryar 


ton Street, London, W.1. 


Church Army Fresh Air Homes. 




















GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
LAND CRUISES 
Y 


B 
RAIL and ROAD | 
WEEKLY from | 
MAY 6th TO SEPTEMBER 30th | 


First Class Rail, Motors, Hotels, Sight-seeing Fees and Gratuities. 
SIX DAY TOURS--12 GUINEAS. 





Tour No, 

1. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern Hills and Shakespeare 
Country. | 

2. Torquay, South Devon, Cornish Riviera, Plymouth, etc. 

3. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, ‘‘ Lorna Doone "’ Country, Torquay, etc. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR 
The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, 
London, W.2, will send folder with full information to any } 
address upon application. 

















Unburdened 


Life Assurance 


Of all forms of life assurance none is so advantageous to policy- 
as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in 
particalar. 


Being mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders. 
is divided yearly among its members. 


The largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, the 
A.M.P. effers lower premiums, larger bonuses, and many other 
advantages due to able and economical administratien. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £67 ,000,600. Anrgjual Income £10,000,000 
New ordinary business for 1927 #£15,397,528. Cash Surplus 
(Ordinary Department) divided for one year (1927) 22,895,454. 


Please write for Prospectus. 
Established in Australia in 1849. 


London Office: ROBERT THODEY, F.I1.A., 
73-76, King William St., E.C.4. Manager for the United Kingdom 


All surplus 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


CESAR FRANCK is not a composer who wears as well as some 
thers, but one welcomes a new complete recording of the 
famous Quartet in D major, played quite worthily by the 
London String Quartet (Six 12-in. records. L2304-9. 6s. 6d. 
each). This quartet not only requires to be very well played, 
but also to be well recorded, for Franck is one of those com- 
posers whom it is easv for the gramophone to reduce to a 
mere blur of sound. These Columbia records are excellent. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the other records is 
Respighi’s ‘‘ The Pines of Rome,”’ played by the Milan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, eonducted by Cav. Molajoli (Three 10-in. 


records. 5310-2. 3s. each). This is better than his ‘‘ Foun- 
tains,’ though not as good as ‘“ Trittico Botticelliano 
recently recorded. Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall 


Orchestra play Sibelius’s ‘‘ Finlandia *’ (9655. 4s. 6d.), and 
many people will like Debussy’s ‘‘ Golliwog’s Cake Walk ”’ 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Dance of the Tumblers,’’ played 
bv the B.B.C. Military Band (9744. 4s. 6d.). 
There are two good operatic records. The great tunes of 
‘Rigoletto’ are given with superb spirit by Maria Gentile, 
Stignani, Galeffi, and Alessandro Granda, singing ‘ Bella 
fig lia dell’ amore,’ ‘‘ E l’'ami,”’ and ‘‘ La donna e mobile ”’ 
L2310. 6s. 6d.), while Francis Russell sings very well, 
mo rh unfortunately in English, the Steersman’s song and 


Erik’s song from Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman” (9746. 
ts. 6d.). Then there are the two famous choruses from 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’’ sung by the chorus of the Théatre 


National de l’Opéra (9747. 4s. 6d.) ; for those who like 
hvmns, ‘‘ Abide with me *’ and ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
sung by Rex Palmer (9714. 4s. 6d.). 

The best instrument record is violin solos, Hubay’s ‘‘ The 
Zephyr "’ and Drigo’s Valse ‘‘ Bluette,’’ played by Efrem 
Zimbalist (5314. 3s.). 

EDUCATIONAL 

AMONG the records issued by the International Educational 
Society and Columbia (4s. 6d. each) there is another 
extremely good lecture on music by Dr. George Dyson 
(D40137-9). The subject is early keyboard music and covers 
variations, dances, and descriptive pieces. The illustrations 
are admirably chosen, and the records are worth getting if 
only for the superb ‘‘ King’s Hunting Jigg’’ of John Bull, 
played on the harpsichord. There is a good lecture by Miss 
Winifred Holtby on Fourteenth-Century England (D40146). 
The recitatory lectures are perhaps rather overdone. Mr. 
John Drinkwater is presumably educational reading his 
own poems (D40140-1). Mr. Walter Ripman reads Passages 
of Standard Prose, from Lamb (D40131), from Ruskin 
(D40132), and from Washington Irving, Blackmore, and 
Hazlitt (D40148). Among scientific lectures there is a good 
_ on Smells by Professor Barcroft (D40144-5), and another 
- Dr. Fraser-Harris on Nerves and Nervousness (D40135-6). 


RECORDS 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
AN ESSAY IN TACTICS 


HE following hand discloses a situation which many 
I of my readers are likely to find familiar:— 





@ 9 
°° 392 
© A87543 
* AT4 
_— ® 063 
@ 10752 RR, Se 
° hy 9 AK 105 
: > 6 
© 102 _ 
> Ride * Q10532 
@ AKJ84 
2 O86 
> KQJU9 
+ 8 


The score was love all in the rubber game. Z dealt, and 
the bidding was. Z, One Spade; A, No Bid; Y, No Bid; 
B, Two Hearts ; Z, Two Spades ; all pass. 

[Note on the bidding.—This hand, like so many, presents 


difficulties in regard to which a final answer cannot be 
Z’s initial bid of One Spade is above criticism, as, 
but Y, in view of his singleton Spade, 


given. 
of course, is A’s pass ; 
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must consider seriously the alternatives of One No-Trump 
and of Two Diamonds. Neither, however, is attractive ; 
though both, as it happens, are game-winning calls. B's 
Two Hearts, also, is open to discussion; ‘* Double One 
Spade” is an alternative, with Two No-Trumps to follow if 
Z passes and A calls Two Diamonds. 
The Play. 

A opened with the Seven of Hearts, and the first seven 
tricks were as follows :— 








Trick A \ B Z 
1 rs 2 ° K 7 6 
2 oO 4 9 9 A 8 








4 ¢ 2 ° 9 ° 3 oA 
5 @ 5 + 4 2 6 °K 
6 ° 7 + 7 2 Q ° 8 
7 * 10 3 > 10 2° 4 





YZ made the rest of the tricks, but AB had saved the 
game. 

This is a very interesting hand, the crux of it being B’s 
lead, at trick 7, of the thirteenth Heart. He knows, at this 
stage, that his partner holds the second-best trump—the 10 
—and that therefore the Heart lead must put Z in a dilemma. 
If Z puts up his Knave of Spades, A’s 10 is established ; if 
he plays the 4, A will be able to overtrump. In either case, 
AB make one more trick. It is this lead of an established 
suit, through the best trump, and up to the second-best, 
which the hand is intended to illustrate. 

How does B know that the 10 of Spades is with A? 
He has, I suggest, two indications: (1) If Z had held six 
Spades, with eight times honours, he would have called 
Two Spades to begin with; (2) he would also, with only 
six Spades against him, have put the lead into Dummy at 
trick 4 and finessed the Spade through B’s Queen. But even 
if B has not worked all this out, his lead of the thirteenth 
Heart is a promising one. 

Z’s play is open to criticism. To begin with, he should 
have discarded his Queen of Hearts at trick 2; this will not 
deter B (unless he is a bad player) from continuing the 
suit, but it will enable Z to take his finesse in Spades at 
trick 4—and this he should do. If he takes the finesse he 
goes game, as B does not again get the lead. Z’s cardinal 
error, however, was his lead of the Ace, King of Spades from 
his own hand, on the thin chance of dropping the Queen. 
He should have realized the danger of B’s Heart lead 
through his own hand, and have circumvented this, as he 
could have done, by finessing against B’s hand. In this 
way he could have made sure of game against all distribu- 
tions of adverse cards, save such distributions—e.g., the 
holding by A of four Spades to the Q, 10—as must in any 
event defeat him. And these distributions (this is a first 
principle of tactics) should be excluded, as irrelevant, from 
the declarer’s calculations. 











W. H. 
Smith & Son’s 
Service of 


PAPERS B} BY POST 


Readers of the ‘‘ Nation ’’ who live abroad or in the less 

accessible parts of Great Britain, and who would like to 

have British Papers posted to them regularly, are invited 

to write for a free copy of W. H. Smith & Son’s 
‘* Postal Press Guide.’’ 


W.H. SMITH & SON, trp. 
39 STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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RECORDS 


which should be in vour collection: 


CHOPIN 


Pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 
Alex. Brailowsky and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

POLYDOR 66753-6. 6/6each. 


LISZT 


Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 
Alex. Brailowsky and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

POLYDOR 66750-2. 6/6 each. 


BRAHMS 

Quartet Op. 51. No. 2 in 
A Minor Buxbaum String 
Quartet. 


POLYDOR 95121-4. 6/6 each. 


This is merely a selection. 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata in F major. Op. 24. 
‘‘ Spring Sonata.”’ Erica Morini 
and N. Schwalb. H.M.V. (Swiss 


Branch) E 499-501. 10 ins. 
4/6 each. 

MOZART 

Fantasia in C minor. Josef 


Hirt (‘‘ Bechstein ’’ Grand). 


POLYDOR 95131-2. 12 ins. 
6/6 each. 
SCHUMANN 

Trio in D minor Cortot- 


Thibaud-Casals. H.M.V. (Swiss 
Branch) DB 1080-1-2. 
8/6 each. 


Write for full list No. 7. 


FULL STOCKS OF INSTRUMENTS AND RECORDS 


by the LEADING MAKERS. 


MAIL 
ORDERS. 
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Ready June 14 


OLD 
RHINELAND 


Through an Englishman’s Eyeglass 
by E. E. GAWTHORN 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with 32 illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is much more than a guide book—it is a comprehensive survey 
outlining the history and legends of a country famed for its magni- 


ficent scenery. This entertaining volume should be read by all who 
wish to know something of this historical and lovely land. 


IN THE DAYS OF 


QUEEN ANNE 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of ‘‘ Stage Favourites of the 18th Century,” etc. 
In one large, handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 18s. net. 


‘‘His book will be specially welcome to readers of history for the 
reprint of the biography of Queen Anne’s eleven-year-old son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, which was published in 1789, and ‘is probably 
the only biography of a Royal child who died at the age of eleven.” 
—Daily News. ‘There is much of value in Mr. Lewis Melville’s 
portraits of the time.’’— Spectator. ‘‘ Characteristically brisk, business- 
like, and entertaining .. .. An attractive volume.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





Send Post Card for Spring List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 
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The 


New York Nation 


the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America 


reviews 


POLITICS 
SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
LITERATURE 
MUSIC DRAMA 


and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in 
touch with liberal American opinion on events and 
tendencies throughout the world. 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent : 
GertrupeE M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 


Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copy free on request 















- 
ceiving NEW & Cu. (Publishers) Lid., Puternoster Row, E.C.4 
records. GERRARD U7L diso Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 
| 
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BOOK 


THE STOCK 


A bookseller’s reputation is founded upon his 
stock of books. The stock at John and Edward 
Bumpus, Ltd., covers all tastes and interests, 
except those which are highly technical, and 
contains every variety of book from pamphlets 
and cheap reprints to scarce first editions and 
the magnificent work of private presses. The 
address is 350, Oxford Street, W.1, and the 
telephone number Mayfair 1223. 


BUMPUS 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


























"THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
ja, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
OIL PAINTINGS by VLAMINCK., 
Exhibition Open till June 2th. 10-—5. Sats.,. 1V—3. 





EXHIBITION, 
Retrospective 
Drawings by 


S ICKERT 
Exhibition of Paintings and 
RICHARD SICKERT, A.R.A. 








LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
APHAEL NELSON’S Caricatures of Celebrities at 
PARSONS’S GALLERIES, 315-317, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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SECTION 


IN THE 


FINANCIAL 


THE WEEK CITY 


POST-ELECTION MARKETS—AUSTIN 


HE Stock Exchange, in the nature of things 

capitalist, was bound to under-estimate the polling 

chances of Labour, but it was not so far wide of the 
mark as it has been on former occasions. The market in 
- on the eve of the elections at the 
following ** middle ”’ Conservative, 267; Labour, 
248; Liberal, 100, and Independent, 6. A buyer of £1 
worth of Labour stock would have won approximately £40, 
while a buyer of £1 worth of Conservative and of Liberal 
stock would have lost £12 and £48 respectively. To the 
speculator without political conscience Labour was a sure 
bet. The stalemate decision of the electorate has been 
accepted by the Stock Exchange with comparative calm. 
The industrial market thinks only in terms of “* non- 
Socialist *” majorities. Business has therefore increased. 
The gilt-edged market has even blazed into cheerfulness, 
but this may be explained by non-political events—the 
better news of the King’s health, the plentifulness of money 
(following the distribution of some £50,000,000 in War 
Loan dividends), the decline in brokers’ loans in New York 
(lessening the chances of a rise in the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate), and last, but by no means least, the cover- 
ing by ** bears ’? who had over-sold gilt-edged securities in 
anticipation of political and monetary trouble. As the 
sterling-dollar exchange still hovers around our gold export 
point, this market cheerfulness is not likely to “* boil over.” 


majorities *’ closed 


prices : 


7 a . 


More notice is likely to be taken later on in the indus- 
trial market of the Labour attitude to ‘* safeguarding.” 
It is assumed that the motor import duties, being imposed 
in the Finance Act, are safe until next year. Sir Herbert 
Austin’s electioneering warning that without these duties 
the Austin works would close down, is hardly a cheerful 
introduction to the disappointing Austin Motor report for 
the fifteen months ended December 31st, 1928. The gross 
trading profit of £861,299 is equivalent to £689,039 per 
annum, which compares with £962,476 in 1926-27, and 
£648,415 in 1925-26. As a result of fierce competition at 
cut prices in the motor trade in 1928, the Austin Motor 
turnover for the fifteen months was only 19 per cent. greater 
than in the preceding period of fifteen months, although 
the factory programme called for a 50 per cent. increase. 
The report, however, affirms that the demand for the Com- 
pany’s cars remains satisfactory. The earnings of the 
Company for this period were at the rate of 16.4 per cent. 
per annum on its 20 per cent. preferred ordinary shares of 
10s., after allowing for current preference dividends, but not 
for taxation. The preferred ordinary shares are quoted at 
6s. 8d. All arrears on the first 7 per cent. preference shares 
have been paid, and a further one year’s arrears are to be 
paid on the 6 per cent. tax free ‘* B ” preference shares on 
July 1st next, leaving five years’ arrears (£300,000) still 
to come. The first 7 per cent. preference shares are quoted 
at 16s. 3d., and the ** B”’ at 16s. 6d. cum arrears. The 
directors declare that the full benefit of an expenditure of 
£576,670 on new plant and equipment will not be felt until 
the current year, but that will depend on the state of trade. 
Mr. Edsel Ford has cut the first sod on the site of the new 
Ford factory in Essex. 


+ aa * 


An American newspaper remarks that the war between 
the Ford and General Motors is the first war on record in 
which both sides won. It is indeed remarkable that the 
output of automobiles in the United States continues at a 
record-breaking pace. When will the halt be called? Is it 
not possible to see in the recent slump in the price of 
wheat the first signs of a coming break in the American 
business boom? In Chicago wheat has fallen from 124} 
cents a bushel at the end of March to 1182 cents at the 
end of April, and now to 94 cents, which is at pre-war 
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levels. In July last the carry-over or surplus of the world’s 
wheat-exporting countries was estimated at 222,000,000 
bushels, and this year, following on favourable crops in 
America and Canada, it is put at 360 to 365 million bushels. 
The importing countries require about 845 million bushels 
a year as against an exportable surplus of 1,241 million 
bushels, but, of course, lower prices may stimulate con- 
sumption. It appears that while the American and Cana- 
dian pools have been withholding supplies from the market, 
Argentina and Australia have been unloading. Hence the 
sudden collapse in the Chicago quotations. It is too early 
yet to estimate the economic consequences of the fall in 
wheat prices, but unless the American Government comes 
to the help of the farming community, the effect upon 
American business may be far-reaching. 


* * * 


An ingenious scheme of recrganization for Liptons 
has been submitted by Sir William McLintock and Sir 
Gilbert Garnsey, and is to be considered at a shareholders’ 
meeting on June 7th. The scheme provides for the can- 
cellation of the arrears of dividend on the first and second 
preference shares and the writing-down of the share capital 
by £1,827,500 in the following way: 1,250,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 are to be reduced to shares of Is., while 
1,000,000 first preference and 600,000 second preference 
shares of £1 are to be reduced to shares of 12s., and then 
subdivided into preference shares of 10s. and two ordinary 
shares of Is., the second preference shares being reduced 
in dividends from 9 per cent. to 6 per cent. Thus, the 
new ordinary share capital will consist of 4,450,000 shares 
of 1s., of which 3,200,000, or 71.91 per cent. will be held by 
the preference shareholders, and 1,250,000 by the new ordinary 
shareholders. This seems to be a fair solution of the diffi- 
culties. Instead of taking in fixed dividends the first 
£50,000 of profits, the first preference shares will now take 
the first £25,000 in fixed dividends, and then 44.94 per cent. 
of any excess over £43,000. The second preference, instead 
of ranking for a fixed £54,000 after the first preference 
dividends, will take the first £18,000 of profits after £25,000 
and then 26.9 per cent. of the excess over £43,000. There 
is no basis on which to estimate future profits, but the 
directors declare that earnings should be sufficient to pay 
the revised preference dividends, and that, given normal 
trade, there should be a gradually increasing surplus avail- 
able for distribution on the ordinary shares. If Liptons 
have really turned the corner after four bad years—which 
is by no means certain—and if profits again rose to 
£100,000, then the old first preference shares would, we 
calculate, be earning 1s. per share, and the old second 
preference Is, 1d. per share. The present prices of 18s. 6d. 
and 13s. 3d. respectively seem to discount earnings of at 
least £100,000 per annum, seeing that the yields on the basis 
of earnings of Is. and Is. 1d. per share would be 7.5 per 
cent. and 8.3 per cent. 


* * * 


Boots Pure Drug, which controls the Boots Cash 
Chemists, and is in turn associated with the United Drug 
Co. of Boston, is an investment well worth “ locking up.” 
Profits have been steadily rising for the last thirteen years. 
In 1925-26 a share bonus was given of 50 per cent., and in 
the last three years the earnings on the increased ordinary 
share capital of £1,500,000, after payment of preference 
and preferred ordinary dividends, have amounted to 
36.3 per cent., 40.3 per cent., and 43.5 per cent. respec- 
tively. Before the capital bonus 36 per cent. dividends 
were being paid; last year the rate -vas increased from 
277 per cent. to 24 per cent. plus a bonus of 5 per cent. 
tax free. It seems certain that eventually dividends will 
be restored to 36 per cent. The shares, which have risen 
on American buying, are quoted at 7 1-16, as compared 
with 6} when we recommended them a year ago. 








